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“Njo Dullness in Work Like 
Mine” 


We are Shown One of the Departments of the United States Veterans’ Bureau 


By Vallora L. Shives 


Washington, D. C. 


OMETIME ago you Bae 2 
issued an invitation | 
through the pages of 


your magazine for descrip 
tions of interesting 
It might be that the readers 
of the Gregg Writer would 
like to hear from a small 
stenographic cog in the 


jobs 


wheels of Uncle Sam's 
service 
I am one of several thou- 


sand employees of the U. S. 
Veterans’ Bureau at Wash 
ington. The 
office in which I work is 
composed of seven em 
ployees: the Chief of the 
office, who is an attorney, 


particular 





Miss Shives “Snapped” outside 


of the life of 
American family, and the 
claimant’s troubles and 
complaints thus 
are met with an unfailingly 
sympathetic tolerant 
attitude on the part of the 
Bureau. I have found about 
every human characteristic 
think of por 
these files 

humor, sadness: 


many al 


presented 


and 


one could 
trayed in 
hope, dis 
appointment ; courage, fear ; 


honesty, and deceit 
Many a drama unfolds 
from their pages. Think of 


reading a letter in which a 
that he is 
wife and 


man announces 
going to kill his 


two associate attorneys, the Office himself. That made me sit 
three stenographers, and up and gasp. He recited 
one clerk. The work which we handle is his grievances, blaming all his troublk 

primarily legal in character, and the scope upon the interference of his mother-in-law 
of cases coming within our jurisdiction is between himself and his wife. He com 


exceedingly widespread. 

The Veterans’ Bureau has presented to it 
the claims of veterans of the World War for 
the various benefits provided for them by Con- 
gress. When a certain claim offers a compli- 
cation of legal questions which involve a very 
fine distinction as to their solution, it is re- 
ferred to our office. This makes us a kind of 
specialty shop with every claim an original 
model. 

These case files abound in human interest 
stories. The confidential information which 
they contain conveys a most intimate picture 





plained that his mother-in-law “have an ey: 
like an owl: she see everything” and that “Sh: 
talk like a parrot. She tell everybody's busi 
ness. She is an old cat.” I almost forgot the 
purpose of the letter in laughing over the 
description of the mother-in-law, but it was 
no comedy to him. He concluded his lette: 
by saying that he did not know what punish 
ment he would get, but he was now ready “to 
have it out before God.” A few papers farthe: 
on, there appeared the coroner’s report of th 
death of the man and his wife, issued the san 
day that his letter was written. 
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Many of the veterans encounter difficulties 
of one sort or another in their marital life 
In one case, the man had married a “mail- 
order bride.” Neither one of the couple was 
with what he had received through 

They quarreled—she administered 
Another death 


satisfied 
the mail. 
poison to him in his coffee. 
claim before the Bureau. 

In another case a veteran went to a foreign 
country whose divorce laws are quite easy, 
and secured a divorce from his wife, who was 
living in the United States. After getting his 
divorce, he married a girl in the foreign coun 
try and then returned to America. Imagine 
his embarrassment found that his 
divorce could not be recognized in this country 

Then there was the case I saw one day of 
a colored veteran in the South. He had written 
in to the Bureau to explain that he didn’t need 
extra compensation for a wife any more, as 
his wife had left him, she had just walked out 


when he 


Locating Absentees 


In another class, but not entirely unrelated, 
are those cases of mysterious “absences, un- 
heard of and unexplained.” Some of the ab- 
sences, upon examination of the files, are not 
so inexplicable as the inquirers seem to think. 
Police records and marital histories frequently 
throw light on them. Once in a while a 
veteran who is claimed by his wife to have 
been absent and unheard of for a long period 
of time will prove to be present and making 
considerable noise in another part of the 
country. Sometimes he is found to have 
settled down with another wife and family; 
sometimes he moves on and on, leaving a 
paper trail of marriage certificates in his wake. 

Then there are the absentees who occasion- 
ally are found as victims of loss of memory. 
One feels very glad to be able to help in a 
case of this kind. Of course, some of the 
absentees never are located, and after the re- 
quired time their cases are adjudicated under 
the special laws applicable to them. 


The Mentally Unfit 


Now and then I get a case in which the 
man is being examined for insanity. Here is 
one who has a religious obsession. He has 
wholly revised the Bible. Sometimes he thinks 
he is God; sometimes he is only Napoleon 
At any rate, he gets a guardian. 


Detecting Frauds 


Here is an interesting case in which the 
veteran became greedy and tried to get more 
chan he was entitled to. He has submitted a 
canceled check to prove that he was treated 
by a physician on a certain date. The time 
claimed by him is earlier than our records indi- 
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cate, and if his claim is granted he will receive 
benefits for several years more than he other- 
would. The check has been mutilated, 
however ; the perforated cancellation stamp of 
the bank, which would give positive proof of 
the date, has been partially torn out so as to 
destroy the year date 


wise 


Unfortunately for the veteran’s purposes, he 
has left in several little dots which form the 
heads of the figures in this date. I bring my 
detective faculties to bear upon the dots and 
find, through comparison with other figures 
which have been left in, that these dots denot: 
that the check was made out and canceled 
two years later than the date claimed. I call 
this to the attention of the attorney who is 
handling the case, and the final result is that 
the veteran loses, through his fraudulent act, 


the very benefits he is attempting to increase 


High and Low, From Far and Near 


These represent but a small part of the 
number of interesting cases that cross my desk 
The stories come in from all classes and con- 
ditions of men, and from all countries on the 
globe. Our claimants practice all professions 
under the sun, from the oldest to the newest. 
They run from “rich man, poor man” all the 
way through to “merchants and chiefs.” One 
lady claimant follows the unique profession of 
lion taming. 


No Dullness Here! 


I have the satisfaction of knowing that, in 
my capacity as a stenographer, I have been 
responsible for the final typed production of 
many a decision as to the rights of our claim 
ants. I have written memoranda and letters 
on every conceivable phase of these claims. 
My initials have gone out on letters to “the 
uttermost parts of the earth.” I have written 
to addresses in every State and Territory of 
the United States. I have sent letters to North 
America, South America, Europe, Asia, Africa, 
and Australia. I have seen replies come in 
from all these countries, many written in 
foreign languages and bearing strange-looking 
foreign stamps and seals. I have had the novel 
experience of seeing one of my own letters 
translated into Chinese characters. 

As you may have guessed by now, I find a 
certain romance in my work. No two of our 
cases are exactly identical. No one knows 
just what curious situation or quirk of !iuman 
nature a case is going to disclose. These 
Stories are every bit as entertaining as many 
a piece of fiction, and have the added value 
of being true. Much Government work is dry 
stuff and of little interest to the person outside, 
but who could complain of dullness in work 
like mine? 
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Workers’ Time in Dollars and Cents 


By K. W. Purdy, in “System” 
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Janet, Donkeys! 
A Three-Act Play by Edith Hadley Butterfield 


New Orleans, 


(Continued from ti 


Louisiana 


¢ Uect a 


Act II 


(SAME SCENE. 
Where, 


Was 


now where did I put 
that? I sure I’d put it back! 

(David stands up straight, thinking 

deeply and shaking his head in perplexity.) 


(Enter Peacory.) 


YT \AVID: 


Davip: Do you know where my $100 is? 
Peccoty: I don’t know, Mr. David. 
Davip: But, Peggoty, you were standing 


right here when I had it in my hand last night 
Didn’t you see where I put it? 
Peccoty: I didn’t notice, Mr. David. 


Davip: For mercy sakes, Peggoty! What 
ire you good for, anyway? 
Peccoty: I don’t know, Mr. David. Oh, 


yes, I do know what I’m good for. I can cook 

DavIiD: Run along now and 
get me a good breakfast. 

Peccoty: I'll make a plate of waffles and 
a small, fat steak, with little country 
sausage and some applesauce . . 

(Exit Peccoty talking.) 

Davip: Where on earth did I put 
money ? 

(Enter Urtan HEEp.) 

Davin: Good morning, Uriah. 

Urran Heep: Good morning, Mr. Copper 
field, good morning. 

Davip: Look here, Uriah. 
financial standing. You know everything there 
is to be known about money. What would you 
do if you lost $100? 

Urtans Heep: I'll give humble 
opinion if you'll tell me the circumstances. 
It is true that my knowledge of human nature 
is deep, Mr. Copperfield, deep, deep. 


So you can. 


some 


that 


You're a man of 


you my 





Morning. Davn, alone, searching in safe.) 


Davip: A $100 bill is gone from my safe 
At least I think I put it in my safe last night, 


but I was so troubled and disappointed about 


something that I’m not sure what I did do 
with it 

Urran Hi You put it in the safe, we'll 
say. Did ar e see you put it there 

Davip: WI Pe ity did. She saw 
me put it away 

Urtran Heer: Ah! 

(A long silence.) 

Davip: But, Peggoty! WI Pe t 
the most faithfu ld servant the eart 
Uriah Heep 

Urtran Heep: You tell me Peggoty saw 
you put the money there. Did you lock this 
d or ? 

Davip: No, I didn’t. I never lock that door 


Urtan Heep: Did you lock the safe 
Davip N Uriah Heep, I did not lock 
the safe | ever was careless in ll 


life. I didn’t lock it. I w 
body, er. 


thinking of som 
I mean something—and I for 


got everything else 
(Uriah Heep makes faces behind David 
b) 
Urtan Heep: The door was unlocked. The 


safe was unlocked. Peggoty had seen you put 
. What could be easier than 
for the simple old body to come here in the 
night and steal your money? 

Davip: Oh, Peggoty, Peggoty, so honest 
and faithful! Oh, Peggoty! No, no! Uriah 
Heep, I will mot believe that Peggoty stole 
my money. 


the money there 
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Urtran Heer: We mustn't be too hard on 
the poor woman, but I saw— Shall I tell you 
vhat I saw, Mr. Copperfield? 

Davip: Uriah Heep, what are you hint 
ing at 


Urtan Heer: I am not hinting, Mr. Cop 
perfield. But you are compelling me to tell 
vou what I know. Never would I have cast 
suspicion on her if you hadn’t urged me. 

Davin: Peggoty! 

Urtan Heer: I saw her this morning. I 
saw the $100 bill 

Davip: Wasn't it $500? I gave her her 
own $500 

Urtran Heer: No. I distinctly saw the 
$100 bill. You know me for a truthful man, 
Mr. Copperfield, though a humble one. When 
I say I saw that money I mean I saw it with 
my own eyes. J saw that $100 bill 

DAVID No, no! It can’t be Peggoty! 
Peggoty would never have stolen my money! 
No, no! 

Urtan Heep: When you've lived as long 
as I have, Mr. Copperfield, you will learn that 
you can never be sure what evil is in the heart 
of our nearest and dearest. The most innocent 
and most faithful servants have many and 
many a time proved to be the most wicked, 
my dear boy. But we must bear up cour 
ageously under this. I feel for you, I feel 
for you. 

(David, expressing sorrow toa great for 

words, walks out door Left.) 

(Uriah Heep, alone, makes grimaces and 

dances a jig, suddenly stopping and be- 

coming very solemn when Peqgoty 
comes in.) 

(Enter Peccory.) 

Urtan Heep: I hear you are suspected of 
stealing money from Mr. Copperfield. 

Peccoty: Oh, no, Mr. Heep. Mr. David 
knows I would not take a cent from him! 

Urtan Heer: Well, we have just been 
talking and Mr. David Copperfield is convinced 
that you stole his money. 

(Peggoty stares, horrified, at Uriah, with 

her mouth open.) 

Peccoty: No! No! No! 

Urtan Heep: Listen to me, Peggoty. You 
keep perfectly quiet. I know the villain who 
took that money. If you promise me to keep 
your mouth shut, shut tight, I can save the 
situation. But if you say one word about it, 
bang! you go clapped into prison! 


(Peggoty moans, hugs herself, and rocks 

to and fro.) 

Peccoty: No! No! No! 

Urtan Heep: Do you hear me, you old 
simpleton { 

Pracoty: Oh, yes, Mr. Heep. You save me. 
Do please save me. 


CURTAIN 









Urtan Heer: You trust in me, Peggoty 
You can always trust in me. 

Peccoty: Oh, Mr. Heep, give me back my 
$500. I don't want to invest it. I can give it 
all to Mr. David. Then he'll know I'm honest 

Urtan Heer: Don't be an idiot. I'll not 
give back your silly money. You are too 
foolish. I tell you to keep your mouth shut, 
do you hear? Don’t you utter one syllable 
about money. That is the only way you can 
be saved. Trust in me, Peggoty, only trust 
in me! 

(Exit Urtan Heep.) 

(Peggoty cries 

Peccoty: Mr. David thinks I stole his 
money, but I didn’t, I didn’t, but I mustn't say 
so. I mustn’t say a word, oh, dear! Oh, dear! 

(Enter Dora cr she goes to Peggoty 
and puts her arms around her.) 

Dora: Peggoty, you dear old creature, I am 
so happy to see you crying for David, too, 
but you stop because I want to be the only one 
to cry for him. He says he is failing. 

(Peggoty bravely tries to stop her own 

tears.) 

Praccoty: There, there, little one. David 
won't fail. He is such a smart boy, Dora 
And, oh, I heard that there is a fine school 
where one can learn to write and read short- 
hand very fast indeed. That is (name of local 
school). 

Dora: Could David write and read very 
fast if he went to that school? 

Preccoty: I am sure he could. 

Dora: Oh, you dear old thing. Tell me the 
name again, 

Peccoty: (Repeats name of school). 

Dora: (Repeats name of school.) I am 
going to tell David right now. (Repeats nam: 
of school.) Is that right, Peggoty? 

Peccoty: Yes, that’s it. 

Dora (runs off Left, calling as she goes): 
David, oh, David, David! 

Peccoty: That dear little girl cheers on 
up so She does love David and David does 
love her. (After a silent and thoughtful mo- 
ment.) I wonder why Barkis was willing. 
He said he was willing. 

(Enter Barks.) 

Peccory: Oh, Barkis, why did you say you 
was willing? I’ve lost all my money. Oh 
I mustn’t say a word about money! 

(Barkis puts his arm around her and 

there is a little silent, rough courting.) 

Peccoty: You are so wise and good, 
Mr. Barkis. You know everything, don’t you? 
I suppose there is not a thing in the world 
that happens that you don’t know all about it. 
Oh, Mr. Barkis! You want to marry me, 
don’t you, Mr. Barkis: ; 

Barkts: Barkis is willing! 
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Act Ill 


(On stage at rising of curtain 
MICAWBER. ) 


A' NT BETSEY: Dora dear, have you 
noticed how strangely Peggoty has beet 
acting lately? 

Dora: Yes, I have 
two spoonfuls of salt in my tea 


Aunt Betsey. She put 
yesterday, 
instead of sugar. 

Aunt Bersey: She is 
usual, and sometimes slaps her hand over her 


more silent thai 


mouth suddenly, especially when we happen 
to be speaking about money 

Trappites: That reminds me, Miss Betsey 
did David ever find out what became of th« 
money that was missing from his safe? 

Dora: What? Did David lose some money 

Aunt Bersey: He says he can't 
where he put a $100 bill he had in his hand 
one night. No, Mr. Traddles. He has nevet 


found it 


recall 


rsation Barkis 


times opens 


(During the following conv 
listens wtently and several 
his mouth, sometimes getting as far as to 
say Bar—, but cach time his eye falls on 
Peggoty and he stops and stares at her. 
Peg oly keeps putting her hand over her 
mouth and behaving strangely.) 


Perhaps he put it in his pocket 
Some men do carry money in their pockets 

Aunt Bersty: No, he searched his pockets 
but he did not find the money 

Trapptes: He seemed depressed over the 
loss, but I could never get him to tell me the 
circumstances, and then his going (name 
of local school) put it out of my 

Aunt Betsey: It seems he put 
somewhere at night and in the morning he 
couldn't find it at all. It appears to 
vanished 

Micawser: Did no one observe the placing 
of the valuable paper within the portals of 
the safe, or elsewhere, as the case may be? 

Aunt Betsey: No one saw him. He was 
alone in the room. It was late at night. 

Dora: Why, Peggoty, what is the matte: 
with you? 

Trapptes: Barkis, man alive, what is the 
matter with you? 

Peccoty: That money 

Barkts: Barkis 


Dora: 


a $100 bill 


have 


(Aunt Betsey has been looking out the 
window and not noticing the behavior of 
Peggoty and Barkis.) 

Aunt Bersry: Janet, donkeys! 
(Everybody around the room and 
then out the di Right, Janet ahead, leat 
ing Aunt Betsey alone at window. Pres 


ently all return.) 


rus 


Aunt Betsey, JANET, 


Trappies, Dora, BarKIS 


LRADDLI | e donkey boys give us 
plenty of exercise! 
MICAWBER Miss Betsey, that 


Did you say 
c David lost that 


the house was searched after 
money 

Aunt Bi EY I had Peggoty 
clean the living room thoroughly 


and Janet 
right alter 
ward 

Dora: Janet, did you look under the carpet 

JANET: No, Miss Dora, I didn’t look under 
the carpet. You see that carpet is tacked down 
all aroul d 


Dora Did you look in the fireplace 
Peggoty 
Aunt Bersey What is the matter, 
Peggoty 
Micawser: Barkis, what's the trouble! 
Vicawber f Barkis and puts his 
arm ar rd hi s} ders. BRarkis sty les 


Barkis: Bar 


PEGGOTY I will! I will! 

(Enter Davin 

Davin: I got it! I got it! 

ALL: You got what 

Davip: The speech! I was in the lobby 
and someone said, “Mr. Spenlow is begin 


ning to speak,” and I rushed in and I’ve been 
rushing Whew! How fast that 
man talks! 


TRADDLES And you got all 


ever since, 


his speech i! 


shorthand 
Davip I did, Traddle s, old boy 
Dora: Can you read your notes 
Davip: You bet I can, Dora. I learned 


local school) 
to do top 


real shorthand at (name of 
That’s where they teach a fellow 
notch work. Look here 


{ David fr Ils not hook md type d sh crs 


out of his pocket and reads aloud 


“While this committee was investigating the 
suppositional facts in the West, another com 
mittee of a different 
overhauling the evidences...” and so on 
I've already typed it. Mz: 
there is a reporte: 


nature was thoroughly 


Spenlow will know 
who can take him, and 
I'm going to hold him to his promise to grant 
any favor asked of him by the man who can 


report him correctly I'm going to ask 
him 
Aunt Bi EY Janet, donkeys! 
(All rusl is before, except David and 
Dora, who affectionately and leisurely wall 
off l ya ferent a / lil we ler @A 
cf j md ] 7 ad.) 
} Mr. Spentow. ) 
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SpENLOW: Madam, by what authority does 
your servant rush after me as I ride along 
the public street, and jerk at the bridle of the 
beast I am riding, and beat him with a broom- 
stick, as I am returning from by labors at 
Congress? 

Aunt Betsey: That green on which you 
were trampling is not to be trampled on, sir 

MicawsBer: Have we not the honor to be 


addressed by the famous orator, Senator 
Spenlow? 
Spentow: Yes, I am Senator Spenlow. 


Can you explain this indignity? 

MIcAWBER: It is in my power, Senator, 
to offer you such an explanation of the so- 
called indignity bestowed upon our 
country’s benefactors as will cause you to 
rejoice rather than to murmur. 

SrpeNLow: Explain, by all means. 

Micawser: Our servants, sir, have all been 
slightly demented by the overpowering effect 
of that noble and inspiring speech made by 
you this day before that august body of 
government where you held all in the thrall 
of oratory 

SrpENLow: What! 

MicawsBer: Yes, sir. Your speech has just 
been read to us by a reporter. 

Spentow: You're wr 


one of 


No reporter can 


ng. 


read my speeches from his notes. I have so 
many valuable ideas to express that I must 
needs speak extremely fast. No reporter to 
this day has ever been able to take me 


accurately. 
Micawser: But this young man has done 
that very thing. 
Spentow: I'll not believe it unless I hear 
him. 
TRADDLES : 
to you. 
SpeENLow: Prove it by all means. Why, 
man, it is so impossible that I wagered I would 
grant any request to the man who could 
report me correctly. 
Trappies: David! 
(Enter Davin.) 
Spentow: Oh, I recall you as the only 
unworried face at the reporters’ table this 


He is here. We can prove it 


David Copperfield! 


morning. Ha! Ha! But don’t you get to ex- 
pecting any favors from me, young man, I’ve 
had too many chaps swamped in such 
attempts. 

Davip: I will read your speech to you, 
Senator. I suppose you will recognize it if 


my reading is correct? 
SrpenLow: Certainly 
means. 
Davip: And you will keep your promise to 
favor? 
By all means; 


I shall know, by all 


grant me any 
SPENLOW : 
but 


of course I will, 


(David reads from his typed pages, then 
hands the she 


ts to Spenlow.) 
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Davip: “While this committee was in- 
vestigating the suppositional facts in the West, 
another committee of a different nature was 
thoroughly overhauling the evidences of fraud 
discovered by the head of the new party.” 

(Spenlow, too astonished to speak, gasps.) 

Davip: My request, Senator Spenlow, is the 
hand of your daughter, Dora. 

Srentow: What! 

Davip: You publicly announced that you 
would grant any favor asked of you by a man 
who could report you correctly. 

SrpENLow: Wait! Wait! Young man, you 
work faster than I talk! What! What! 

(Spenlow, clasping his head in his hands, 

rushes around room, faster and faster, 

till everyone runs out the door to get out 
of his way.) 


(Exit Aunt Betsey, JANET, Peccory, 
BARKIS, TRADDLES, MICAWBER and Davin.) 
(Enter Urtan Heep.) 


Urtaun Heep: Something seems to be the 
matter, Senator. 
Srpentow: That fellow wants my daughter 


because he writes shorthand so fast he got my 


speech correctly. The idea! Ridiculous! 
Abominable ! 
Urtaun Heep: Your daughter is so fair a 


girl it would tempt any man, even the most 
honest appearing, to resort to underhanded 
methods to gain her. 

SpeENLow: What do you mean, Mr. Heep? 
Underhanded methods? 

Urtan Heep: Has it occurred to you that 
probably Mr. Copperfield secured a copy of 
your speech before it was ever spoken by you 
in Congress? 

SrenLtow: A copy! Of course I had it all 
written out, but no one knew anything about 
it. I did rehearse it before Dora, because an 
orator, Mr. Heep, must necessarily practice 
his speaking in order to put forth the most 
noble thoughts in the most powerful manner. 

Urtan Heer: Now it appears that Mr. 
Copperfield has been paying court to your 
daughter, Senator. (Spenlow shakes his fist.) 
Very likely he induced her, perhaps bullied 
her, into giving him a copy of your speech. 

Srentow: Dora is the most innocent little 
piece of womanhood in the world. I believe 
she wouldn’t know any better than to do that 
very thing. 

Urtan Heep: And Copperfield would be 
sharp enough to take advantage. 

SrpenLow: Oh, the rascal, the villain! 

(Spenlow again begins to run around the 

room, holding his head in his hands. Uriah 

Heep, grinning, is not at all excited.) 

Urtan Heep: Be calm, Senator, be calm 
Let me, in my humble position, offer you aid 
ed on page 143) 


(Contin 
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Did You See It in the Movies? 


Even So, You'll Enjoy This Account of What Happened at Richmond 


By J. N. Kimball 


Manager of the International 7 ype writing Contests 








HEtwenty-fifth An 
nual International 


Typewriting Con- 
test was held at Rich 
mond, Virginia, Friday 


evening, September 26, 
and the detailed 
results can be 
readily seen from 
the report, so I 
bother re- 
peating figures! 
Ihe contest itself 
has been shown, 
they tell me, at 
practically every 
movie house in 
this country, to- 
gether with a duel 
Miss 


Poulsen and me, 


won't 


between 


in which she won, 
hands down, or 
maybe up! So, 
four 
who 


besides the 
thousand 
were present at 
the Mosque at 
Richmond, there was probably an audience 
of some twenty-two million to see the 
contest and hear the starting whistle and 
the clicking of the keys. Compared with the 
meager four or five hundred who witnessed 
the contest of 1906 it would seem that at least 
some progress has been made. But that is not 
all—if you look up the old records, you'll find 
that more than operators this 
made a better showing per minute than that 
champion in the first 


twenty year 


made by the world 
contest ! 


Progress Since 1906 


Looking backward to that 
test, one can see on the stage at the old Madi- 


mutiatory con 


son Square Garden a peculiar gathering. A 
scant half-dozen of (in days) good 
operators, like Miss Fritz and Miss Carring- 
ton, were to be seen here and there, sur- 
rounded by thirty or more hit-or-miss-its who 
seemed to think it a contest in muscular ac 
tivity, the prize to go to the one making the 
noise. At its close the audience was 
they did, and 
is little about 


those 


most 
invited to help in correcting 
some of those correctors knew 
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w 
Hossfield with “Pop Kimball, and wilh 
the leading ladies Misses Willins (Pro 
Poulsen (Amateur), and Mandley (Novice) 


typing as | know about Sanskrit. There were 
with one rapid reading the 


Had those papers been cor 


few rules, and 
thing was done 
rected 
I am afraid that even some of the 


with the microscopic care of today 


winners 


would have owed me money,” or t al rate 
words ! lhe 1930 report shows wonde ] 
progress al advance I b { i i 
speed of over one hundred per cent 
Again—out of that minute « has hee 

hatched a world-wide interest i machine 
work, and in this country alone I have 
scheduled during the present ye more thar 
five hundred sectional and state contests, the 


work of these is now in my office, with not 


enough room in that place to call the cat 
Contests have been scheduled also in Japan, 
in China, in Alaska, and for all I know in 
Mars and Jupiter, and again I would suggest 
that this, too, shows progress ! 
The Richmond contest was und 

best yet. The operators, coming from all part 
of the United State and Canada il neve 


ubtedly thi 
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forget the kindly reception tendered them by 
the Virginians. It was Southern hospitality 
extended to its limit. Festivities began with 
a formal parade—its first stop at the State 
House, where Governor Pollard gave the 
typists a welcome to Virginia; and then to 
the City Hall, where Mayor Bright gave us 
the keys to the city (and everything else in 
the state that the Governor had inadvertently 
missed) and briefly described of the 
landmarks that will forever make Richmond 
remembered. At the head of the procession 
were a half-dozen young soldiers, carrying 
the flag and duly armed with rifles to guard 
against the attacks 
of bears and cata- 
mounts which, ac- 
cording to John 
Smith, may be 
found in that vi- 
cinity. Then came 
a band from the 
John Marshall High 
School—a fine band 
and well trained in 
both music and 
marching. 

And then, her- 
alded by banners, 
came a line of auto- 
tomobiles, a train 
so long that its end 
was lost in the far 
distance. 


some 


Every car 
got its meed of 
applause from the 
throng that ranged 


along the side- 
walks on either: cd hate 
hand. By the time 


the Jefferson Hotel 
was reached the 
young people, some 
of them many 
thousands of miles away from home and 
mother, did not know, as one said to me, 
whether it was reality or a delightful dream. 


Words and the.Weather! 


And the contest. No records were broken, 


but that was unquestionably the fault, not 
of the contestants, but of a man named 
Kimball who seems to be the boss of the 


weather, for, during the two days preceding 
the test and on that day, he made the tempera- 
ture at Richmond the highest of any place 
in the country. I hope he is no relative of 
mine! To sit on a red-hot stove and pound 
the machine for an hour is not conducive to 
record breaking, for the perspiration gets in 
one’s eyes and bothers him. All the same, 
the figures made were close to the best and 
a credit to those who made them. 
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Mayor Bright Extends the “Glad Hand” to Manager Kimball 
while Miss Willins, Tangora, Hossfield, Mise Wright, Soucek, and 
some half-hundred other contestants enjoy his hearty greeting 
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Naturally the audience gave the most atten- 
tion to the old warriors Tangora and Hoss- 
field, and when the former pulled out his first 
sheet a second or two before his rival many 
thought the gold medal winner was Albert 

ll through the hour there was but a fra 
tional bit of time between the withdrawing 
of the sheets, and each in turn got the glad 
hand of those who were watching. 

Personally, I have but one fault to find with 
the 1930 record and that is on the score of 
accuracy, but I honestly believe that I could 
not have done better, even at my usual speed 
of ten or fifteen per minute, and I take off 





my hat to Hossfield, for anyone who can 
sit piling up words through a sizzling hour, 
picking the proper letters from a bank of 
forty at the rate of eleven and one-half strokes 
per second—and making but 24 misshits—is 
sure master of his business and worthy of 
the term World Champion. When the scores 
were toted up, they gave Hossfield the better 
of it, for, while Tangora outwrote him by 
eleven words gross, his average net speed the 
minute was cut to 129 against Hossfield’s 133. 
Eight times now George has led them all! 
The record gives you the dates. 

Barney Stapert held third place again, fin- 
ishing a word behind Tangora. He had man- 
aged, in spite of the weather, to add three 
words a minute to his last year’s perform 
ance—not so much by an increased gross, 
mind you, as by cutting his errors from 54 
on page 108) 
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Class 1 
_ WORLI PY PEWRITIN CHAMPIONSHIP. Open to all typists One hour's 
wrels from printed copy. Pr —W inner bear title of “World's Champion Typist 
Ox id Medal, and nam tced ew Bronze Trophy; Silver Medal to the second; Brouze 
lal to the third 
(, ROSS \ N WW 
MAcHIN UPERATOR STROKI W orps } W or \ Mint 
Underw George Hossfield l ! 
(World’s Champion 1929-27-26-22-21 
Underwood Albert BORGES oo ecccesessccccsecs 41234 824) 129 
(World's a n 1928-25-24-23) 
Underwood Barney Stapert ................. 40313 806 36 7703 128 
(Former Amateur Champion). 
Underwood Stella Willing ..........csses:; 38311 7 21 745 124 
(Former Amateur Champion). 
Underwood Chester Soucek .............e05: 7217 7443 48 é 1} 
(Former Amateur Champion). 
Underwood Irma Wright ............... 6231 4¢ ‘ 1 
(Former Amateur Champion) 
Class 2 
WORLD'S AMATEUR TYPEWRITING CHAMPIONSHI! é im 
Typist who has not previously won this event. hirty minut writ from printed 
Prises :—W inner to bear title of “World's Amateur Champion Typist” ; Gold jal, and name 
engraved on the new Governor C. C. Young International Amateur Championship Trophy 
Silver Medal to second; Bronze Medal to third. 
Gross Net Ner Wi 
MACHINE OPERATOR STROKES Worvps Error Wor A Min 
Underwood Remo Poulsen (Connecticut) 18322 3664 3414 114 
Underwood Richard Myers (Idaho) 18406 3681 3331 111 
Underwood Lucy Hardin (Canada) . 17994 3599 ; »9 110 
Underwood Louise Marchese (Canad: a) 17819 3564 27 4 110 
Underwood Grace Phelan jr a) 17376 3475 24 3235 108 
Underwood Jaye Marney (Arizona). 17531 350¢ 31 31% 107 
Underwood Ann Kreutzer (Canada). 17830 3566 44 3126 104 
Underwood Almira Hughes (Pennsylva: unia) 15874 3175 38 2795 93 
Underwood Marjorie Seegmiller (Utah)... 13941 2788 10 688 90 
Underwood Newton Kimball (New York 14933 2987 40 2587 86 
Remington Viola Budnich (Wisconsin) 14195 2839 29 2549 85 
Underwood Ruby Mathews (Virginia). 13307 2661 3 2341 78 
LCSmith Norman Saksvig (Ilinois) . 17052 3410 158 1830 61 
Underwood Ann Miller (Virginia). 12992 2598 102 1578 53 
Class 3 
WORLD'S S( ( ICE TYPEWRITING CHAI \ Open t 
who have not used a typewriter in any way previ lu ‘i, 19 and who ha 
trained solely by t from wil entry is made Ent ” } { by t er 
’ Fifte m writing from printed cop) Prize 
Hi S iN ¢ Chan n Typist’; the World's S i i mf hip Trophy, 
j Medal to the inner, iver Medal t Bronce lal to third 
winner will hold Trophy for one year—Trophy to be’ engraved with name of school and sts nde t 
Special Novice Trophy The Governor Alfred E. Smith United States School Novice 
ypewriting Championship Trophy will go to the school in the United States entering student 
this class who makes highest record of any United States contestant. School to hold Trophy 
r one year—Trof » be engraved with name of school and student 
Gross Net Ner We 
MACHINE OreRaTor STROKES Worns Ean Worps \ Minute 
Underwood Gladys E. Mandley (Canada) 7966 1593 1s 1443 96° 
Underwood Josephine Allard (Canada) 730% 1461 1421 95 
Underwood Fred Tidwell (Oklahoma) 6855 1371 7 1301 87 
Underwood Phyllis Brown California) 7180 1436 14 1296 BE 
Underwood Georgia Hale (Tllinois). 7273 1455 27 1185 
Underwood Mae Gaines (Washington) 6737 1347 19 1157 73 
Underwood Edna Sebring (Pennsylvania) 6351 1270 13 1140 76 
Underwood Doris Mount (Connecticut) 6398 128 15 1130 75 
Underwood Helen Tarver (Wyoming) 6801 1360 2 1090 73 
Underwood Muriel Brindley (New York). 63! 1278 ! 1088 73 
Underwood Lorna Poulson (Utah) 6187 1237 lf 1077 72 
Underwood Minnie Butler (Tllinois). 7246 1449 38 1069 71 
Underwood Norma Broggi ( Massachusetts) 6573 1315 ? 10658 71 
Underwood Alice Farmen (Wisconsin). 6561 1312 1062 71 
Underwood Lois Price (Tdaho) 6290 1258 2¢ 1058 | 


* Winner 





1930 


Official Records 
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MACHINE OPERATOR 


Underwood Robert Rempfer (South Dakota) 
Underwood Inez Shoemaker (Maryland) , 
Unde rwood Marian Sundahl (North Dakota). 
Underwood Dorothea Duke (Nevada)... 
Underwood Marion Hemmer (Indiana). 
Underwood Ruth Greenwalt (lowa).. 
Underwood Loreen Rodekohr (Colorado) 
Underwood Louise Marr (New Mexico). 
Underwood Evelyn Garlington (Texas). 
Underwood Loretta Bergeron (New Hampshire) 
{ Sally Ziolkowski (Ohio)..... 

{ Lurena Jennings (Indiana) . 
Underwood Peter Cosby (Virginia)... .. 
Underwood Dorothy Coffey (Virginia) . 
—— Winifred Tibbals (Maryland) 

I 

I 

I 


Inderwood 
nderwood 


Inderwood —_- Taylor (New Mexico) 
Inderwood enjamin Posner (Arizona)... .. 
'nderwood 
nderwood 
'nderwood 


Beatrice Hollis (Alabama)............. 
Anne Haruda (Nebraska)............ 
Ethel Crump (Virginia)................ 


& 


2! 
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Gross Ner Net Worps 
STROKES Worpvs Errors Worvs A MINUTE 
7064 1412 38 1032 oY 
0444 ] ; 20 1029 oY 
6180 1236 21 1026 08 
6572 1314 29 1024 68 
7235 1448 43 1018 68 
6378 ] 30 976 65 
5216 104 7 973 65 
6280 ] } 956 64 
5649 1] i8 95 63 
5949 119 25 940 63 
6468 1294 ; R64 Sa 
6313 lz 4 863 S82 
4962 99 16 832 5 
§215 1043 27 773 52 
5593 1119 3 759 51 
7043 1409 69 719 48 
7286 1457 77 687 46 
5721 1144 49 654 44 
6219 1244 73 514 34 
4857 971 73 241 16 


All Set for the Race 
The pick of the continent's typists on the stage of Richmond's Mosque 


to 36 for the hour. Stella Willins, too, held 
her place (fourth in Class 1), and while she 
netted the same speed as last year, she made 
only 21 errors instead of 24 in the hour’s 
grind. Irma Wright increased her net speed 
to 115 by typing 873 words less than last year, 
paradox as it may seem. Yes, you have it— 
she cut her errors from 68 to 34! But last 
year’s Amateur Champ, Chester Soucek, beat 
her by one word a minute net, although he 
fell below his own record of 1929 under the 
strain of his first try for “Professional” class 
honors. 

The other leading Amateurs of 1929 changed 
places a bit this year: Remo Poulsen jumped 
into the lead from fourth place, with a speed 
of 114 words a minute; Richard Myers held 


awaiting “Pop” Kimball's whistle 





second place, with 111, and Lucy Harding and 

Louise Marchese tied for third, with 110 words 

net each—two more medals to go to Canada! 

Canada and Oklahoma Bag the 
Novice Cups 


Canada came down again with entries in 
all three classes, and grabbed the first two 
places in the Novice list. And the Virginian 
audience let them know that their efforts 
were appreciated. I shall never forget, how- 
ever, the blank expression of Tidwell’s face 
when I informed him that his baggage back 
to Oklahoma was increased by the weight of 
the Governor Smith cup—he not only sur- 


(Continued on page 134) 
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A Department of Helps for the Beginner in Shorthand 
Edited by JOHN ROBERT GREGG = 


Halfway Through 


HIS month finds many of you halfway 
I through your theory course. You have 
mastered the simple alphabetic symbols 
and the easy joinings. The brief forms and 
frequent phrases are daily growing more 
familiar to you. When writing a word, you 
are beginning to think in terms of syllables 
instead of the individual letters. For example, 
if you were to have the word convincing dic 
tated to you, you would immediately visualize 
it in three syllables: first, the common prefix 
con; second, the root vinc; and, last, the suf 
fix ing. If you were to hear the word safely 
dictated, you would immediately write saf and 
the little e-circle for the suffix /y. This ability 
to think in terms of syllables instead of letters 
is most valuable to the shorthand writer. You 
must not stop with syllables, however, and as 
become more familiar with the theory 
principles you will want to develop the ability 
to carry in your memory from ten to twenty 
words so that if the dictator gets slightly ahead 
of you you may depend upon this word 
carrying ability to enable you to get all the 
dictation without asking the dictator to repeat. 
Your study this month continues with an 
other group of facile blends, a further treat 
ment of the method of expressing r, which 
you studied in Unit 8, and the abbreviating 
principle. 


you 


Chapter Seven 


T is always advisable when learning a new 

stroke to learn it in relation to the strokes 
you have already mastered. The proportion 
drill given in Par. 113 of “Speed Studies” 
shows clearly the similarity of slant and the 
relative length of the three upward curves, 
th, ten-den, and tem-dem. These three curves 
are taken from the right-motion oval and, as 
they differ from each other in length only, 
you must emphasize this difference in length 
when practicing them. 

The use of these two new blends in the 
writing of some of the common phrases should 
receive special attention. Pars. 157 and 158 
of the Manual and the frequent-phrase drill 





in Par. 117 of “Speed Studies” give you forty 
phrases using the two upward blends. Practice 
these until you are letter periect 

Don’t overlook Pars. 155 and 156. Par. 156 
needs considerable drill, and you will find a 
group of words illustrating this paragraph on 
page 101 of “Speed Studies.” Right motion is 
nearly always given the preference over left 
motion when a choice is possible, as is the 
case in the words coming under Par. 156 


Method of Lapressing hk 


In Unit 8 you learned a simple method of 
expressing r before and after straight strokes 
and between straight strokes in the same direc- 
tion. The r was omitted and the circle written 
with left motion instead of the customary right 
motion. This method of expressing r is also 
used between certain curves and straight lines 

In a group of words in which the r is only 
slightly sounded, the r is omitted entirely with 
out changing the direction of the circle. It 
will coming 


under 


help you to recognize a word 


this group if you will memorize the 
, 


seven key words given in Par. 165 of your 
Manual. 
If your first reaction, as you study a unit 


similar to Unit 20, is tinged with discourage 
ment because you feel that there are so mat) 
rules to learn, keep in mind that the author 


has condensed in six pages the theory apply 
ing to the expression of r when found in any 
one of the many thousands of words in the 


English language. In actual use, as you tak« 
dictation from day to day, you will use this 
method of expressing r only to write a few 
words at a time. Take, for example, the 
article entitled “The Printing Press” on pag 
110 of “Speed Studies.” This interesting de 
scription and personification of the printing 
press gives you an excellent drill on the 
writing of r and, at the same time, illustrate 
the simplicity of the principles of Unit 20 
in actual practice in connected matte 

An excellent plan, therefore, for you to 
follow should feel 


discouraged when 
learning a new principle, or 


you 
when mastering 
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a group of words illustrating a principle, is to 
turn to the graded material in “Speed Studies” 
or “Graded Readings” and read or write a 
few of the interesting letters, stories, and 
articles. Your ability to read and write the 
seventh chapter of “Graded Readings” will 
prove to you that your knowledge of shorthand 
and your writing skill are growing rapidly 
each week. 

This chapter of “Graded Readings” contains 
an article on Edison, a biographical sketch of 
William Penn, a fable, an article on business 
entitled “The Consumer is King,” and some 
letters will find interesting. 












business you 











Chapter Eight 





In the termination est the ¢ is only slightly 
enunciated and may be safely omitted at the 
end of many words. After practicing the 
words in Par. 174 it is important that you 
drill on their derivatives (especially those 
ending in s) and the past tense forms. The rule 
given in Par. 55 may be extended to include 
all abbreviated words ending in s. In the 
following derivatives, therefore, the final s is 
written with the same motion as the first s: 









































“| 

\ 

“No 
“a 


rests, te nvests, requests, adjusts, insists, consists, 
exists, costs 
The past tense of abbreviated words is 


formed in accordance with the rule given in 
Par. 182, a principle with which you became 
familiar back in Par. 59. 


ted, listed, requested, 
idjusted, existed 


protested 


Final ¢ is also omitted in a small group of 
words ending in ct. The sound of & in this 
combination is so strong that it almost makes 
the sound of the ¢ inaudible. Remember these 
three key words: fact, affect, and deduct. 

Pars. 133 to 135 of “Speed Studies” give 
additional drill on the omission of final ¢ 


Omission of D 


D, the shorthand partner of #, would natu- 
rally feel slighted if we did not accord him 
equal consideration in speeding up our short- 
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hand writing. So in Par. 178 you find that 
final d is often omitted when slightly enunci- 
ated. The earmark of this group of words is 
the letter m immediately preceding the final d. 
Examine all of the illustrations in Par. 178 
and you will notice that the d in these words 
always follows the letter n. é; 

The omission of d before m or v, as given 
in Par. 180, applies only to a very small group 
of some eleven or twelve words and their 
derivatives. In every instance the word will 
start either with adm or adv. 


Another Phrasing Principle 


Par. 189 contains a group of most interest- 
ing phrases. You will be impressed with the 
rapidity with which they can be written after 
a little practice. In each of these phrases an 
unimportant word has been omitted because 
the sense of the context would require its 
restoration in transcribing. 

You should confine the applieation of this 
new phrasing principle to the phrases given 
in your text or by your teacher. It is not 
advisable to make up phrases while taking 
dictation. Unless a phrase has been carefully 
tested and practiced in advance, it should not 
be used when taking dictation. You will write 
more rapidly if you will use only those phrases 
you have thoroughly mastered in advance 
When transcribing your notes is the time 
to look for words that might well have been 
phrased. Make note of these and add them to 
your list for practice. 

An additional group of phrases based on 


this principle of omission of unimportant 
words is given in Pars. 138 and 139 of 
“Speed Studies.” Learn these phrases als 


Chapter Nine 


The illustration given in Par. 192 of the 
Manual makes the abbreviating principle very 
clear. There are two thoughts in this para- 
graph which you must continually bear in mind 
as you put this principle into practice in the 
writing of new words 

First, the abbreviating principle is more or 
less flexible and its application depends to a 
large extent upon your familiarity with the 
words and subject matter in the dictation. 

Second, the abbreviating principle should 
not be employed when easily written word 
forms are possible without it. A good rule to 
apply to any word is: When in doubt write it 
in full. That is the safer way. 

Do not feel that you have written an outline 
incorrectly if the first time you hear the word 
in dictation you write it more fully than it is 
written in the shorthand Dictionary. It is far 
more important to form the habit of writing 

(Continued on page 114) 
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Drills on the Manual Lessons 


Chapter Nine 
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new words without the slightest hesitation 
even though in so doing you write them out 
in full. You must not form the dangerous 
habit of hesitating because you feel in doubt 
as to the proper abbreviation to use. Learn 
to feel at home when writing new words. Just 
write them, trusting your past training abso 
lutely. When you transcribe what you have 
written, you will be pleasantly surprised to 
find that in most instances you have written a 
legible outline. For practical purposes a 
legible outline is entirely satisfactory. Form 
the habit, however, of taking enough 
after dictation to criticize the outlines you 
have written for that in the 
future you will use the most facile outline. 


time 


new words so 


Figures 


Context is of little help in reading figures 
A shorthand writer must exercise great care, 
therefore, in writing them. Since you will 
often have occasion to write figures rapidly, 
you should adopt a simple form for each digit 
and drill on its proper formation until you can 
execute it rapidly. Practice the following drill 
until you can write the digits at the rate of 
at least 120 a minute. Note the size as well 
as the simplicity of style: 


r i $I +Y 3 £7 £s93NO 


G9 o 


7. £ A 7 £f 7u-n 
Many beginners after a brief period of prac- 
tice are able to reach a speed of 180 digits 
a minute. 
The same number of strokes required to 
write these ten digits will make the following 
twenty brief forms. Note their resemblance 


to the first seven digits: 


in-which-you-have, shall-not-ship 
able, shall-not-change 


v4 / 
7 F 


whic h, ive-not, 
which-you-have-not, be 


The following drill will give you an idea of 


the way in which to write large sums: 
C IEF “405 6 Di 
4 . Z 
ce é fg? e IFS 
6,563,405; $6,000,050; $5,642.00: $600,345.62 
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Geographical Abbreviations 


Par. 143 of “Speed Studies,” supplementing 
Par. 195 of the Manual, contains the shorthand 
outlines for a number of the States. These 
outlines follow the longhand abbreviations for 
the States. Practice them and use them in 
the future when writing addresses. 


Read the “Story of a Thousand-Y ear 
Pine” 


Upon completion of Chapter IX you have 
progressed far enough in your theory to read 
almost anything written in shorthand. You 
will be pleasantly surprised at the extent of 
your shorthand vocabulary when you read 
this nature story in Chapter IX of “Graded 
Readings.” Read it aloud at home and copy 
the shorthand plates, seeing how closely you 
can imitate the artistic style of the expert 
writer. 

Use Your Shorthand Skill Daily 

You should now begin to use your short 
hand skill outside of the classroom. Shorthand 
is much more than a tool for stenographic 
purposes. It is a personal accomplishment of 
the highest order. Substitute it wherever 
possible for longhand. 

There are many opportunities for you to 
put your shorthand to practical use while you 
are studying it. Take a portion of a talk over 
the radio once or twice a week and transcribe 
as much of it as you can. Check all the doubt- 
ful outlines in your notes and look them up 
in your shorthand Dictionary. Choose a talk 
about some subject in which you are especially 
interested, so that your knowledge of and 
interest in the subject will help you when 
transcribing your notes. Another interesting 
project for those who travel daily on trains 
or street cars is to copy the advertisements in 
shorthand. The words used in these adver- 
tisements are of very high frequency and 
practice on them will be very beneficial to you. 
These two suggestions will call other inter- 
esting possibilities to your mind. 


~~ 
Get the Habit of Concentrating 


HEN you start to do a thing—throw 

on all the steam you have, and focus 
everything on the task in hand. Scattered, 
a man’s energies do not amount to much; 
once they are all focused on the task in hand, 
seemingly tremendous difficulties, like snow on 
a hot stove, melt away. Remember that three 
feet of ordinary sunshine concentrated will 
burn through anything.—Roger W. Babson. 
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Seeing It 


NE of the hazards of a stenographic 
course is the temptation to quit too 
soon and go to work. It is a fact that 
frequently a half-baked stenographer or typist 
can get a position of a sort and begin to earn 
investment of time that he 
into shorthand. There are 
young women in the 
earning a meager salary 


something on the 
or she has put 
thousands of 
business world today, 
as typists or clerks, who can type form letters 
and make out bills and routine forms, but whe 
cannot take dictation or perform the duties 
secretary simply be: they saw an 


men and 


ause 
an uncompleted 
will always re 
expected 
them 


of a 
opportunity to 
course. The chances are they 
main at minor tasks unless by some wu 
turn of fortune they within 
selves a special talent for something 
But the odds are 


“cash in” on 


discover 
else far 
removed from stenography. 
against them. 

A stenographic regarded 
as a business venture. There 
a student coming out of 
with no other training may find 
employment of a sort—office boy, filing clerk, 
or telephone operator. With a smattering of 
typing, perhaps the field of opportunity may 
be somewhat enlarged. But, instead of accept 
ing such a position and con fining your poten 
tial opportunity at the start, “ are one of 
those who have elected to take a 
course. Now, think of it as a business propo 
sition. You expect—as every business man 
expects in his field—to secure a return for 
every hour that you spend on shorthand and 
typing. When you finally enter the business 
world, after having devoted a prescribed time 
to the course, you expect to be paid in dollars 
and cents for the hours that you might have 
employed otherwise. 

Say your time before you learned stenog- 
raphy was worth $10 a week, and that is a 
fair figure as an average for an unskilled youth 
to earn in this age of intense competition 
But you spend a year or two more in school, 
and when you leave your time is immediately 
more valuable. You are able at once to com 
mand from $5 to $15 more a week for you 
time than you were before. Why? Still 
regarding it as a business proposition, because 


course should be 
student 
is little question that 


by the 


high sche AI | 


business 


Through 


you are now going to be paid for the time 
you elected to spend in school. If you put 
only half-time on the course, and go out be 
fore it is completed, you can only 
be paid for the time you put in. If you stay 
with it to the end, 
both 
expect full pay for full 
are you will get it 
And, what is more, the effect 1s cum 
The enh time continue 
throughout 
rhe five ot 
you receive 
back pay that y 
ing. It is not only paid back to you year after 
but it is paid back with interest that 1s 
reased opportunity 


expect to 


giving gospel measure | 
energy, you have a right to 
time—and the chance 


time and 


ulative 
inced value ol 
your life in ever-increasing 
ten dollar increment 
is only the first installment of the 


your 
ratio 
a week that 


ui will receive for your school 


year, 
compounded in in 

Education, 
more than a commercial 
greatest reward to its possessor is not to be 
measured in met ollars and cents; rather 
it is to be found in its subj 
the individual, its broadening and enriching 
of life. The man or a full mind 
puts into life, and thus receives more 
enjoy n | satisfaction in retur1 

Yet, as we point out, a cold business 
proposition it is worth while to see it through 
The profit in the end is surer and greate: 


of course, possesses something 


or business value. Its 


ective influence upot 


woman with 


even as 


A New Dictator 


large 


plac ed on the 


observe that one of the phono 


aph manufacturers has 


Ww: 
gr 
market a series of records for dictation pur- 
which we feel 
should prove good business for the phonograph 
aid to shorthand 
been a definite need 
rthand student 


poses. This is an innovation 
company and an invaluable 
writers. There has long 
for this sort of aid to the sh 
¢ an expert mastery 
it difficult to secure 


who is ambitious to acquit 
of shorthand but who finds 
the necessary dictation practice 

The phonograph has served many of the 
fastest country, in 


providing 


shorthand writers of the 


them with the means of repetition 
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practice for their high speed work. The draw- 
back to the general use of such means for 
speed building has been the cost of installing a 
Dictaphone or an Ediphone; also, the vagaries 
of the average voice when reproduced. The 
cost of one of these machines is prohibitive 
to the average student. Also, very few people 
can make a good record themselves from 
which to practice. The result has been that 
the advantage of phonograph dictation has 
been reserved to the few who could afford such 
a machine and who possessed the voice fo: 
reproduction purposes. 

Therefore, there is a recognized need for 
a disc record, such as is now available, a 
record that is clearly dictated and made to fit 
the ordinary household phonograph. It places 


Business 


Part II, pags 


Dictation,” 


jr 425 
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in the hands of every student a reliable means 
of securing repetition dictation at home. The 
modern phonograph, wherein the sound vibra- 
tions are picked up magnetically and amplified 
through radio tubes, so that the resulting 
speech emerges from the loud speaker clearly 
and strongly, is also an improvement for dic- 
tation purposes over the older machines. The 
dictation is distinct and easily understood; 
the plurals and all the other little obscurities 
of speech that are so difficult on the cylinder 
record are brought out with a clarity that 
makes the reporting of them quite as easy as 
from the human voice itself. 

We cordially welcome the new record as a 
boon to the shorthand student ambitious to jein 
the ranks of the expert 


Letters 


162, letter 229 and 
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The Secret of Success is Constancy 
of Purpose 


O you enjoy listening to a good story— 
D I do not mean an after-dinner story, 
though some of them are good, also— 

but a real live story of the success of living 
people, prominent in the business world today ? 
We had the honor recently of entertaining 
in our offices one of America’s most illustrious 
men—a man outstanding in achievement and 
business success, not merely from the point of 
view of having accumulated considerable 
wealth, but in the nobler aspect of rendering 
distinguished service to his country that will 
live and endure in the pages of history of 
America’s economic development. Seated in 
one of the luxurious chairs of Mr. Gregg’s 
private suite, this man, who is 83 years young, 
paid a glowing tribute to Mr. Gregg’s accom- 
plishment which, he said, has opened the doors 
of opportunity to countless young men and 
women and revolutionized the whole business 
régime, making bigger and broader business 
contacts possible. In a reminiscent mood, he 
then told us something about his own begin- 
ning as a stenographer, or “shorthand writer,” 
as stenographers were called in the “sixties.” 

Back in the “Siazties” 

“When I studied shorthand—that was before 
Mr. Gregg was born—it wasn't practiced so 
generally as it is now, and a shorthand writer 
was looked upon by the other office employees 
as a personage of considerable importance 
next to the boss himself, in fact.” He paused 
here, “I do not mean to imply that stenog- 
raphers are not important now. We couldn't 
get along without them, God bless them. I 
mean, merely, that there were fewer young 
men who wrote shorthand, and no young 
women that I know of. The job of shorthand 
writer meant taking down the dictation of the 
boss—frequently long, wordy epistles—and 
transcribing it in longhand—a pleasant but 
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iT 
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(Sj 
y 
=< 
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laborious task, since the typewriter had not 
yet been invented. Shorthand writers had to 
be good spellers and good writers then. Im- 
portant jobs that ordinarily fell to the boss 


himself were not infrequently turned over to 
the shorthand writer as the only other logical 
person to handle them, since he was by the 
nature of his work all the 
important dealings of the firm 


well informed on 


Early Ree olle clions 


“My first position with the railroad of 
which later I became an officer was as a short- 
hand writer. I was working with the well- 
known Pinkerton Detective Agency in Chi- 
cago, performing the duties of a detective or 
constable when not taking dictation. One day 
an officer of the Kansas Pacific, a friend of 
Mr. Pinkerton, came in and said he wanted a 
good shorthand writer immediately. Mr. 
Pinkerton told him he had the proper man, 
and without waiting to see me he asked to 
have me sent out to Kansas City at once. That 
is how I secured the position.” 

Asked how he came to take up the study of 
shorthand, he answered. “Oh, I was a 
young man when a teacher came to our 
and started a shorthand school. 
a class of fourteen boys who enrolled for the 
course, but soon they all dropped out but mx 
The teacher was a young man, too, and we 
decided to practice shorthand together. Our 
goal was 150 words a minute.” He chuckled 
as he recalled their nightly excursions to meet 
ings and church services around town in order 
to get the necessary practice to make them 
proficient in shorthand writing 

“After a lecture we would go 
compare notes to see which of us got it all 


very 
town 


I was orn 


home and 
correct our outlines, and practice some more 
The next would start out 
When the re were no lectures to t ike, | 


night we again. 


would 
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have my mother read articles and essays to me 
while I wrote them in shorthand. Not long 
afterward I left the little town of Hamilton 
and went to Chicago. Times were hard and 
a job difficult to find. Finally, I got the one 
as shorthand writer for the detective agency. 


Up From Shorthand 


“Then I was recommended for the position 
of shorthand writer to the officer of the Kansas 
Pacific. Buffalo Bill made his name on that 
road while working for us! Railroading was 
not easy in those days, and travelling not so 
luxurious as now. Indian scalpings were fairly 
common occurrences, Well, that was the be- 
ginning of the end of my shorthand career. 
When the man for whom I worked was pro 
moted and transferred, I was the logical man 
to put in his place, and shorthand writing was 
displaced by the more responsible duties that 
fell to my lot as one of the junior officers of 
the road.” 


As Good a Key Today 


“Do you think shorthand as logical a step 
to positions of importance today as in your 
day?” he was asked. “Yes,” was the prompt 
rejoinder, “Shorthand is as good a key with 
which to open the door of opportunity today 
as it was then. It is the quickest way I know 
of for a young man or young woman to rise 
to a position of responsibility and importance. 
A good secretary can command almost any 
salary he wants, if he has made his services 
indispensable. My secretary has been with 
me for twenty years and is receiving a hand- 
some salary. She knows more about the 
details of the business than I do—but I do 
not tell her that! There are more and better 
positions today than there were in my day, 
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and they are more remunerative. I do not 
think there will ever be a time when efficient 
stenographers and secretaries will not be in 
demand.” 

When asked if he attributed his success to 
any one qualification he answered, “No. Suc 
cess is made up of many things. But being 
thoroughly qualified for the right job when it 
comes along is the proper beginning.” 


What Makes Success 


“Then, besides, to make a success a young 
man must have the right qualities to make him 
a desirable associate; he must have a good 
mind and should read constantly from good 
works like those of Shakespeare; he must be 
alert and prompt of action; he must have 
courage tempered with good judgment, and 
must not be afraid to work; but first of all he 
must be skilled in his specialty so that he can 
do his work a little better than someone else 
in order to receive the proper attention from 
those high enough in office to recognize his 
skill and promote him. In all my experience I 
have never seen a stenographer promoted to 
a higher position in the office who was not 
first of all a good stenographer. It is easy to 
understand why. If a stenographer is not good 
in the job for which he was hired, he usually 
does not stay long enough for the boss to find 
out if he is good in any other capacity! 

“If a young man or woman wants to get 
ahead in life, I would say that what he needs 
first of all is a goal toward which to direct 
his energies, and then with insight, enthusiasm, 
good will toward his fellow men, and a con 
stancy of purpose, he should drive for that 
goal. This is the secret of success.” 

A dynamic thought by a clear-thinking 
business executive to carry with you while 
laying 


The Foundation of Speed in Shorthand 


(Continuing our Shorthand Penmanship Series from the October issue) 


HILE a lighthouse is built from the 

ground up, the value of it lies in the 
distance to which its light may be thrown 
from the top, and the power of the ray. Speed 
and accuracy are the ultimate aims of your 
practice of these drills—speed and accuracy 
in writing, and speed and accuracy in reading 
and transcription. But you must first build 
the foundation. Knowledge of correct forms 
and how to execute them is the foundation 
upon which to build shorthand speed. And 
bear this in mind in your practice: Knowledge 
of how to write a character has commercial 
value only when you can write it at your 





highest possible speed. Until you have de 
veloped your highest possible speed in the 
execution of these drills with accuracy of 
formation and fluency, you have not mastered 
them. 


Steps to Shorthand Skill 


There are three definite steps in the de 
velopment of shorthand writing skill. The 
first step is to secure a mental picture of the 
form you want to make. Knowledge of 
formation is preliminary to correct execution 
Once you learn to recognize good forms and 
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can distinguish them from incorrect ones, you 
have the basis for fair criticism of your own 
writing. This mental picture of what you 
want to make is the pattern to follow in 
executing it. 

The second step is to imitate that pattern 
or mental picture as nearly as you can, and 
in doing this two kinds of practice are in 
volved—a slow writing of the character to get 
the “feel” of it, and repetition practice at in 
creased speed to secure a fluent movement. 

The third step is to drill on these forms 
singly, collectively, and in phrase and sentence 
units, if possible, until you have developed a 
high degree of speed in writing them. 

lake a few minutes for review, with a view 
to reinforcing the foundation laid last month 
before beginning to build our shorthand 
structure 


1 Warming-Up Exercise 

Write rl smoothly and accurately to the 
count of 1-2, 1-2, stressing 2 for the longer 
sweep of I. Five or six of these combinations 
are enough; to the 
of 1-2, 1-2, r-al, r-al, ral, ral, speeding up the 
hand as you continue. After making several 
of them, you will be able to write faster than 
you can say J-2 or r-al and must, therefore 
pronounce ral as one syllable. 

Counting while writing enables you to con 
centrate better, and is the best way to get 
speed, with control, at the outset. The hand 
moves faster, naturally, to a faster count. 

Now affix an e at the end, for rally, turning 
it in with a swift, flick motion whilk 
pronouncing r-alli, r-alli, 1-2, 1-2. Do not 
pronounce it ral-ee, because this disturbs con 
tinuity. 


} 


now swing into ral count 


neat, 


The natural slowing up of movement 
occurs somewhere on a, probably as you turn 
the circle, and once this circle is accomplished 
the pen should be sent swiftly on to the end 
After this preliminary warm-up, go on with 
the rest of this drill for the purpose of testing 


your ability to maintain proportion in the 
length of strokes and size of circles 

Spee d and Accuracy Drill 
LA : @ - - OC P 
« i ef ( > 
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Continuing Our Series 


We are ready to continue with our series, 
and find that we can build on what we have 
previously learned to write with fluency and 


Out of the continuous right oval motion 


ease. 
sag, gath, ga, kak, kath, ka may be developed 
Notice, please, that the motion used for 


writing these combinations is practically the 
same, and that the essential difference is the 
point at which you lift your pen. There is 
an upward tilt to th in gath. Pronounce as 
you write, g-ag, g-ag, 1-2, stressing the last 
syllable for the long sweep on the final g. 

Th in gath is written with a shert flick 
motion upward, and calls for a very rapid 


count of 1-2, if you are to keep hand and 
count in unison. It is better to pronounce 
gath, gath, gath, as you write. This applie 
also to gay Write swiftly, fluently, and 
continuously 
Drill 9 
y O ) 
? . J ¥ 
— < (2 vf ‘ (“ 
< ‘ a ( & < 7 
Che upward tilt of th in /ath necessitate 


retracing part of the circle. Examine the 
illustration to get a mental picture of how 
lath differs from lar, and how both are formed 
Start writing Jar to the count of /-ar, l-ar, or 
1-2, 1-2. This is better than a quick 1-2-3, 
as it develops greater speed and smoothness 
of writing. I cannot think of anything which 
illustrates the swift backward tilt of th in lath 
better than the backward snap of an angry 
dog as he turns on his heels to run! Get what 
I mean? Just so, this swift, short backward 
curve on lath is done so quickly that your pen 
is away from the end of th and hangs poised 
over the place where the next character is to 
begin before you have time to finish the 
count—unless you make the count pretty 
snappy ! 


Straight Strokes 


We take up our first straight strokes in 
Drill 10. Write nail firmly, swiftly, lightly— 
with determination and purpose. The differ 
ence in executing ral and nal is that in nal the 
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first stroke is a swift straight horizontal line 
from left to right. It requires more determined 
effort than the soft downward curve of r in 
ral, 


Drill 10 


2. 


The straight strokes are written 
the less likelihood there is of curving or break- 


taster 


ing theff. Watch proportion carefully. 
Drill 11 
> \ ; > r 
a a] a 2 
y 5 y 4 
% , 4 


I am putting the kg, kd combinations to- 
gether because the motion used for one grows 
so naturally out of the other. For instance, 
the upward tendency of the beginning of g 
after k might easily be tempted to change its 
course to a swift, straight flight upward— 
and we have kd. Just like fooling the catcher 
in a game of tag, isn’t it? Note that ¢ and d 


are more nearly vertical after k and g. This 
facilitates writing and increases speed and 
accuracy. The count of 1-2 may be used 


effectively here. 

While writing the forms pronounce them, 
k-ik, k-id, g-ig, a few times until you get the 
“feel,” then call them quickly—kik, kid, gig, 
etc.—writing as fast as you can with accuracy. 

A little finger-action in flicking off the end 
of ¢ and d in these combinations may not be 
amiss. I find it easier to make the strokes 
straight that way, but you may find all arm- 
movement better. Use the motion that en- 
ables you to write with the greatest skill. The 
am and ad must be written swiftly, with a 
gradual lift of the pen near the end. The 
small circle can always be kept very small 
if you write it with a mere turn of the pen. 

This is a good place to stop for a little 
review. Practice the following drill until 
have the forms pretty well in hand. 


you 
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Review 


Drill 12 
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Better to help you to understand the dif 
ference in slant in writing gag, gad, gam, 
before you start practice on the next drill, 
I am giving an illustration with darts, or 
arrows, to mark the direction of the pen after 
the vowel. 


a7 Y VY) > 


Illustration & 


Drill 18 
a — o- 
> > — 
> > y " 
rs aa 2 ) a Zz 


A good arm swing is necessary for the 
proper writing of gam. Some students will 
develop a cramped style of writing here un- 
less they learn at the outset to swing freely 
out on g, as they did in other combinations, 
and then pull the pen down and around the 
circle, as in am. Count thus: g-am, g-am, 
with a very slight pause at first between them 
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to give you time to pull down and back for 
the final swift straight stroke to the right 
Here is a chance to discover what correct 
position of arm, hand, and fingers will do 
for you 

If you are holding your pen correctly, rest 
ing the weight of the hand lightly on the 
curved little finger, you can use that little 
finger as a brake to check the downward 
course of the stroke and better enable you t 
guide your pen around the circle. This use 
of the finger prevents lurching from one point 
to another in what ultimately results in an 
angular a. Try that one—pulling the pen 
down with the arm muscle until checked by 
the little-finger rest, then swerve to the left 
and around to the completion of the circle 


Drill 14 Revie ™m 


Z 5 a ~ , ‘ “~ e) 

x i a 7 ap — 
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Because control of movement is absolutely 
essential to correct formation of curves, circles, 
and straight lines, we have another drill on 
circles. Write the pattern slowly at first, until 
you have absolute control, then speed the 
motion until you are writing the entire drill 
from dictation at a fair rate of speed, main 
taining accuracy of proportion, slant, and 
formation. 


Drill 15 shows the relative slants of straight 
lines written downward and upward. Again 
you may find a slight finger-action desirable 
in closing the circle in da, ta, etc. Mr. Swem 


uses finger-action here, but Mr. Dupraw uses 
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all arm-movement \dopt the one best suited 
to your style. Write the circle correctly 


with a circular motion, not an angular one 
and close it without retracing The pen i 
lifted at the writing line in de, da, etc., and 
the motion is wift and to the left 
A a+ 
z r 
/ lu ation 
In writing dag, deth lath, et 
evolved itt of de and da, observe that thx 


closing stroke takes an upward tilt before th« 
circle is completed, retraces the top of the 
circle to the point where it slips off on th ot 


k, or whatever follows. Study the illustrat 


Drill 16 


The first movement in am is down a! 


around to the left. If you start that way, 
you will have no difficulty in joining circles 
properly here. In closing the circle in me, ma 
the pen is headed straight upward; in sha, sa 
to the right, and ash, aj, to the left. The first 
stroke is slightly to the right and downward 
in ad, at. Write these combinations swiftly, 
lifting the pen as you finish, to secure a fad 
out or tapering end-stroke. Now, I hope we 
shall not have to send any of these specimet 
to the hospital for broken backs! 


Drill ] 7 
” 
a > ry 
- 
rad ’ c red o i) 
We are ready to add a stroke in Drill 1, 
Observe the differences in math and t, mati 
and mak, et The motions are ¢ entiall 


the same as those previously stud 











Drill 18—Review 
4 4 oe A A g =" 
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Another review, and then we are ready to 
study Illustration 7. 


A 7 ——._— 
¥ ¥ 


Illustration ? 


Note here that k? and tr are developed in 
the longhand r. If you study the combina 
tions, you will see that ¢ assumes a more nearly 
perpendicular slant in these combinations than 
when joined to other characters. 


Drill 19 


K and g curve slightly at the beginning, 
remember. The graceful gliding curve from 
the beginning to the end, with the deeper 
curvature at the end, always insures perfect 
transcription, other things being equal. <A 
quick count of 1-2, or k-t, will do for this 
combination, and k-it, k-it, Rit, kit when the 
circle is inserted. Remember, the rolling mo- 
tion used on the curve and circle culminates 
in a short swift shot upward in these combina- 
tions. Any stroke that follows ¢, of course, is 


lifted off the line of writing, as in fale, to 
let, etc. 
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If you have developed a good degree of 
accuracy and speed in these drills, you have 
done your work well. Remember you are 
acquiring now the degree of skill, in both 
fluency and formation, that will win one of 
the many beautiful prizes to be awarded in 
the great O. G. A. Contest this year—and 
the announcement of that contest will be made 
in next month’s issue of this magazine. 

Put snap, pep, and sparkle into your prac- 
tice, and the joy of achievement will be yours! 


~~ 


Plate for the 
September O. G. A. Test 
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SHORTHAND 


The purpose of the O. G. A. is to en- 
courage the development of skillful short- 
hand writing. Membership is granted to 
those whose notes show artistic merit. 

How to become a Member: Practice 
the test article until you secure two copies 
that represent your best work. Mail one of 
these to the editor of the department, and 
retain the other for comparison with the 
published plate. If the specimen sent us 
reaches the required standard, a member 
ship certificate will 
work 








Otherwise 
vitl 


be sent you 
will be 





and execution, free in movement 


writing. It will be issued in connection 
with the membership certificates to those 
whose notes warrant it. Members may be 
come candidates for the Certificate of Su 
perior Merit. A circular about this cer 


tificate and how to secure it will be sent 


request. 
Examination Fees: 
fee of ten cents must accompany each 


specimen submitted for membership, fifty 
cents each application for Certificates of 
Superior Merit. 


An examination | 
| 
| 
| 


TYPEWRITING 


The O. A. T. is the professional organ- 
ization of the artist ewriting It is 
erior cratts- | 


S im ty] 
open to all who qualify as sur 
men 

Junior Membership: Membership in I 
the Junior division is open to anyone who 
is studying typewriting in l | 


| 
hl or test 1} 


: a school or 
himself who is able to pass 


the Juni 


Senior Membership: Membership iv 














—— 


the Senior division is open to all typists 
whether attending school or not who have 
reached a speed of at least forty words a I 
minute in general “plain” copying. Senior 


' 


must be | 


signed 
statement that the candidate has attained 
this speed. 

Tests: The tests for both O.G.A. and 


| 

tests | 
| 

O.A.T, membership appear in this depart 


accompanied by a 


ment each month. 
as often as desired, but only one specimet 
should be sent in. Each part of the O.A.T 
membership tests should be typed on a 
separate sheet. A test is good only until 
the 25th of the month following publi 
cation. 


Tests may be practiced 


Fees: An examination fee of ten cents 
must accompany each membership test. 


ital 











your returned v sugges ij 
tions and criticisms and you may try i 
again. To secure approval, notes must be 
correct in theory, accurate in proportio: 1| 


| 

A Certificate of Superior Merit is i 
awarded to those whose notes are of 

superior excellence. This is the highest i 

credential awarded for artistic shorthand | 


Se 
a 


O. G. A. 


Try your hand on this py, and 
the results will give you a line on 
what progress you are making in 
bing a i style of short 
aan 
Your job is a drawer in which you are 


placed. At first you do not fill it, but after 
a time you do, or you ought to. Now, if you 
just fill the drawer and no more it will slide 
easily, will it not? Very well, you just fill 
the job but nothing more. There is no reasor 
why you should be taken out of it and put 
into a bigger job which you demonstrated 


that you cannot fill. Opportunity is not in 
the business world—it is in yourself. Each 
of you have within your being the source 
of opportunity if you will but look for it 


hat impelling inner force which causes you 
to make an opportunity right where you are 
is ever present. The will to succeed is 
the fertilizer which develops and strengthens 
that force which makes one his own oppor 
tunity. 


O. A. T. 


Junior Test 
You may be surprised to learn 
f the activities of our Government 
wled to our attention in the fol 
wing copy, selected for this 
test. Single space your copy of it. 


UNCLE SAM, COUNSELOR. Not 
everybody understands that the Government 
steadily accumulates information that many 
a business man could use and sometimes 
would be willing to pay round sums for 
Uncle Sam is an investigator and a prac 
tical one. He prints his findings in inexpen 


sive form, but unfortunately he does not 
advertise his publications. 

The Government yearly distributes 
56,000,000 books, papers, pamphlets and 


bulletins. It takes seventy-two catalogs, some 
containing sixty pages, to list the titles of 
all these prints. Some of them are given 


away free and others carry a small charge 

There are booklets on the elimination of 
waste in various lines of manufacture such as 
paving bricks, bedsteads, springs, mattresses, 
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metal, lath, asphalt, etc. There are numer-_ gasoline and kerosene are obtained, while at 
ous monographs on wages, cost of living, higher temperatures fuel oil, lubricating oils, 
strikes, employers’ liability, insurance and _ lubricating greases, and other products are 
women workers, in scores of industries. There given off, each within a fixed range of tem- 
are dissertations and tables on standards and perature. 

weights and measures in such widely divided “Oil fuels are generally distinguished one 
lines as cement and radio-telegraphy. Every from another by their density or heaviness, 
conceivable commodity from Paris green to commonly referred to as the ‘gravity.’ This 
lenses has its literature. You can get any kind characteristic seems to be the most suitable 
of map, whether of States, of the ocean bed, means of identification and is determined by 
of the air, of forests, of mineral deposits, or the use of a hydrometer similar in principle 
anything else mapable. to that used in testing storage batteries, but 

To get on the trail of literature you desire, with a different scale. 

write first to the Superintendent of Public “Hydrometers used for oil testing are grad- 
Documents, Washington, D. C., telling him uated with either the Baumé scale or the 
what you are after. He will tell you how to A. P. I. (American Petroleum Institute) 
locate it, what to pay for it, and how to scale. Both of these scales are arbitrary and 





















































order it. differ but little from each other. ... 
In order to simplify this gradation of oil, ' 
oo Ra a the American Oil Burner Association has ' 
Senior Test established the accompanying table (Table 1). 
The oils used in domestic automatic oil ! 
How mw of the wealth of ma burners, are oils number 1, 2 and 3. i 
terial availa le in Government bul- On heat values Circular 405, the United ] 
letins is called on for authoritative States Department of Agriculture, says: 
information, you wil find illustrated “The heating values of a pound of the dif- 
in the quotations here, taken from ferent grades of oil fuels vary considerably 
Heating the Home with Ou, by and are not commensurate with the price of t 
Edwin S. Jeffries in “The Modern the oil. A light oil is usually thought to have 
Home. Use the extracts from the a greater heating value than a heavy oil, and 
article as Part I, the tables as Part this is true on a pound basis. However, fuels 
iH. if your machine has no small are sold by the gallon and on this basis the 
for “degrees,” write the word out. heavier oils contain a larger number of heat 
units than the lighter oils. Table 2 shows the 
“Fuels are derived from crude oils obtained relative heating value of the various oil fuels, { 
from different fields and vary considerably. compared with the market prices of the 
They are divided into two main groups, par- products.” 
affin base oils and asphaltic base oils... . . A The heavier oil is not only cheaper to buy, 


great many products are derived from crude but gives a greater amount of heat, gallon for 
oil by slowly heating it and collecting the gallon, than does the lighter and more ex- 
products given off. At the lower temperatures pensive grade. 


TABLE I. Fuel Oil Specifications* 














Oil No. Name Approximate Gravity Range, Baume 
1 Furnace Oil—Light | 36°-40° 
2 Furnace Oil—Medium | 32°-36° 
. 3 Furnace Oil—Heavy | 28°-32° and 25° Pacific Coast Diesel Oil 
4 Fuel Oil—Light over 24° 
5 Fuel Oil—Medium = oF 
6 | Fuel Oil—Heavy | em 4 
bd This table, , taken f from mem Acnesten { Society of Heating and Ventilating Engineers Guide, 1929, shows the standard established 
by the American Ot) Burner Assoctation 
_TABLE II. Comparison of Heat Units and Costs of Oil Fuels* 




















Heat Units | Heat Units Cost B.T.U 
Product per per per per 1 Cent 

Pound Gallon Gallon! Cost 

| | B.T.U.2 B.T.U. Cents 

EP SIF POTS 1 ROE tae 20,000 | 136,000 13 10,460 
38° to 40° distillate fuel oil........... | 19,850 | 137,000 11 12,450 
29° to 32° distillate fuel oil or gas oil.. | 19,500 | 141,000 9 15,660 
OT Gat OR. 5 «ic eicleckas mebckases.. | 19,200 | 147,000 | 7 | 21,000 








1. These prices are only comparative and are subject to fluctuation 
3. B.T.U. (British Thermal Unit) is a measure of the heating value of the fuel 
* This table taken from Cireular 405 United States Department of Agriculture 


[These tests are good only until December 25, 1930.) 
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Stop “If-ing” and Come Down to Earth! 


A Talk to Ambitious Stenographers 
By Florence E.. Ulrich 


Tee following interesting message re 
cently came to my desk—a circular 
written by a business man whose busi- 
ness it is to train business employees and 
bring them up to a proper productive standard 
of efficiency. He says: 
The If-er has a grass- 
hopper mind. He jumps 
from one daydream to 
another—but he does not 
get into action. He is 
life’s greatest alibi artist. 
He always has plenty of 
excuses for his procrasti- 
nation. He is adept at 
rationalization — which 
means reasoning away his 
errors—and in this 
he deceives himself with 


foolish explanations of tracts attention. 


Copy for 
Annual Stenographers’ 
Contest 


One reason why many people lack 
initiative is fear. 
of attracting attention to themselves; 
they are afraid of a mistake which 
may make them an object of ridicule. 


Just remember that most people 
know no more than you do and you 
will quickly come to rely on your own 
wav ideas. Remember also that no one upward march to the 
notices a “dead one” and that prog- 
ress means action and all action at- 


yourself along in the usual way. A brain that 
balks at sticking to one thing for more than 
a little while certainly cannot be depended 
upon to handle efficiently the big problems 
that daily confront the successful mat 

Success is knowing 
yourself, your potential 
powers, your aptitudes, 
relating these to some 
gainful work, and then 
steadily, positively, di- 
rectly training for such 
They are afraid work. 

Carnegie started his ca- 
reer as the steel master 
of the world on $3.50 a 
week. Crowley began his 


presidency of the New 
York Central Railroad as 


why he does not begin to It must be clear to you, then, that a track laborer. Rocke 
ng - 4 success depends on action, and action . 
think of coming down to depends on getting started—initiative. feller was a clerk in an 


earth and getting busy 
training for a more re- 
sponsible job in life. 

Too many young people 
live in the hope that their 
“lucky break” will come 
tomorrow, next week, or 
next year. This is a dan- 
gerously insidious form 
of gambling. 

Taking a chance on 
what time and fate may 
bring to you is more 
costly than any other 
form of speculation. You lose more than 
money. You lose time. You become more 
lazy mentally. You lose opportunities. You 
lose self-respect and the respect of those who 
know you. And as you grow older your 
chance to amount to something becomes slim- 
mer and slimmer. You become more easily 
discouraged as you continue to hide your 
shortcomings behind excuses. 

You must look out for yourself. If time 
alone could help us, all old men would be rich. 
If we could count on “something to turn up,” 
everybody would be well off. 

Count on yourself, your brain, your decision 
to make you a useful and efficient man. 

The time to begin is now. A start now may 
be worth any number of starts later on. “Some 
other time” is altogether too indefinite and 
amounts to nothing more than just kidding 


being told. 


Successful men make mistakes, but 
they do not repeat them. Do not let 
one failure prevent you from profiting 
by it and going ahead again on your 
own responsibility. 

Begin by doing little things which 
you think should be done. Get into 
the habit of doing something every 
day without being told. Very quickly 
you will be doing big things without 


You will find glory in responsibility 
and power, for people are eager to 
give responsibility to those who have 
the initiative to take it. when they are at the 





obscure store. Daniel 
Webster proclaimed, “I 
have worked for more 
than twelve hours a day 
for fifty years.” Lord 
Campbell wrote to his 
father, “To have any 
chance of success I must 
be more steady than other 
men. I must be at work 


theatre. I must study 

when they are asleep 

I must, above all, remain 
in town when they are in the country.” 
Lindbergh said, “Let’s Go!” And he went! 
He might not have reached Paris. Yet he 
would have succeeded in the beginning of 
success when he made an active start toward 
his goal—and kept going! 

Such men, and thousands of others, find the 
right plan and allow nothing to interfere with 
their decision to follow it through. 

No “ifs” for them. No putting decisions 
off until “some other time.” No dallying with 
unsubstantial daydreams. No gambling with 
time and fate. No foolish hopes wasted on 
wishing for “lucky breaks.” 

They look facts in the face. 
what they want to do—and then, like the 
sensible men that they are, they get busy and 
do it. 

History is glorious in the romance of de 


cember 


They decid 
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cisions that lift men from the clutch of circum 
stance to freedom and independence. 

There is some truth in the feeling business 
men have today that education is made too 
easy for students, leaving too little for them 
to do themselves. Education can certainly b 
had more conveniently and comfortably than 
ever before, but it never has been nor will be 
exactly easy—not to the earnest student. What 
comes easily usually not stick. Real 
education never ends, must always be striven 
for, and cannot be had without personal effort, 
concentration, and Its cost may be 
low, and teachers and equipment excellent, 
but the student himself must do the studying 
If he does not, he cannot hope to enjoy the 
fruits of success 


does 


sacrifice 


Let’s Apply That Message! 


The truth of these remarks is self-evident 
But let me add this: Skill even when highly 
developed must be kept up to “scratch” through 
constant and systematic practice, else it will 
soon be lost. Paderewski, that illustrious 
artist of skill and charm, practices simple ex- 
ercises at the piano every day in order to hold 
the skill he has already attained. The art of 
shorthand writing requires no less devoted 
attention to skill and technique. Stenography 


has lifted many young men and women into 
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positions of wealth and prestige. It is an art 


worthy of the best talent. 

Those of you who have the true artist spirit 
within you—those of you who are ambitious to 
better your present position and win recog 
nition and success—will give some thoughtful 
attention to the perfection of your shorthand 
writing style, knowing full well that success 
comes only to those that have made themselves 
one of the best in their field. 


Try Your Hand On the Contest Copy 
The Stenographers’ Contest, announced in 
the September Gregg Writer and closing next 
month, is invaluable not only as an incentive 
in motivating you to practice, but in giving 
you an opportunity to compare your work with 
that of others engaged in the same profession 
all over the world. It will bring your light out 
from under the bushel, if you have acquired 
a high degree of skill in the art, and let you 
see how you measure up to the standard of 
other stenographers. 

Join the hundreds of loyal Greggites who 
are earnestly striving to win recognition in 
the contest this year. You cannot know 
what you are capable of doing until you try. 
The winner is never found in the rank and 
file of those who always “meant to try.” I am 


looking for you! 


The Studio Stenographer 


EADING the New York Evening Post 

‘\\ during the summer, we came across an 
interesting story about Irene Wright, head of 
the stenographic department of the Paramount 
Studios in Hollywood. 

“Many a cheer has gone up for Hollywood's 
extra girl, courageous beauty, with a will 
power of iron, who starves and endures until 
her big chance comes—if it comes. But what 
of the Hollywood stenographer and her sister 
the script clerk? Without stenographers the 
motion picture business could hardly carry on.” 

The work of the average stenographer in 
Hollywood, according to the article, is quite 
varied. She must know something of screen 
material, production costs, and picture-making 
generally. Through the system in operation 
there, the stenographer has an opportunity for 
experience and study in all branches of film- 


making. Each studio has a stenographic de 


partment employing from fifteen to fifty girls 
They operate on a roving assignment basis. 
Today they may be working with an executive 
who has to call in extra help on a sensational 
production schedule. 


Tomorrow they may be 





working with some expert scenario writer 
helping to prepare a story. On Thursday she 
may help a dialogue writer with another script. 
Perhaps Friday she is sent to the office of a 
director who has called for a girl to help him 
map out a “shooting” schedule. And let us 
quote further, “From the moment of the in 
ception of the key situation around which 
every motion-picture scenario is written, the 
story in its gradual development is typed out 
by girls who hear it from adapters, continuity 
writers, supervisory editors, dialogue experts, 
screen-play fabricators, and all others who 
have a hand in its building. Screen plays are 
built, not written.” 

It is a fact that few Hollywood secretaries 
have any desire to become screen stars, al- 
though “there are many beauties among them.” 
Miss Wright issues a word of warning to girls 
who may yearn to become Hollywood secre 
taries. Film studio stenographers receive 
about the same salary as girls doing similar 
work in other parts of the country. Their work 
is much harder, and even here the competition 
in the screen world is getting stiffer. 
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Left Out on Lone Star Mountain 


(Continued from ? 
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Did You 


(4 


See I 


prised himself, but also a good many others 
who, like Young Lochinvar, “came out ol 
the West” with a grim determination to carry 
home that memento of New York’s one-time 
vrovernor 


Home Via Washington 


The day after the contest was a strenuous 
one. It was up early and away for Wash 
ington, where the Vice-President received us. 
A sightseeing ride about the city and a fine 
luncheon at the Mayflower followed. Then 
all aboard the busses once again for a trip to 
Arlington, Alexandria, and an hour or two 
at Mt. Vernon, the old home of Washington— 
a quick ride back to Washington—to the 
Union Station—and Good-Bye Everybody! 


t 


/ 
’ 
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in the Movies? 
=m pate 106 

The twenty-fifth annual contest is a thing 
of history, and what next? I have urgent 
requests from three cities to stage the next 
vear’s contest with them, one in the Middle 
West, one West, and one South. I regret 
that the necessity of ascertaining details, such 
as size of auditorium stage, seating capacity, 
and such considerations, makes it impossible 
for me to state positively where we will go 
next September. But readers of this maga 
zine will hear all about it 


soon. 


A Promise for 1931 


I want to say right here that thus far I have 
been able to see that contest has been 
better than its predecessors, and I promise 
the 1931 contest shall them all. 


eat h 


overshadow 
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a * HERE and, THERE - 


in the Office Equipment Field | 


News gleaned about all that which goes in the modern office and a word now 
and then of the men who are building and selling modern office equipment 











magazine 
has been issued in celebra 
m of the 25th Anniver 
ypewriter 
which deals 
exclusively with in- 
formative history and 
a cross-indexed direc- 


ecncyc lopedic 


A‘ 


Sary ot 
Topics, 


By ARCHIBALD ALAN BOWLE 
ee 


— Penne 


ib] was the first 


WJ ia! b 
trans-Atlant address it a 


I reign sales conve 
dent of a parent 
\merica took place when P. D. 
Wagoner, president of the Un- 
derwood Elliott Fisher Com 

pany, speaking from his office 


ntion by the presi 


company in 


tory of business equip on Madison Avenue, New 
ment manufacturers, York City, responded to a 
“the first compilation toast from London, where the 
of its kind and a ref British Isles representative 
erence book that has the compat were as 
been badly needed by sembled, and talked 
the trade for many for ten minutes across 
years.” This Silver three thousand miles 
Jubilee number em- of water. Every d 
braces approximately of Mr. Wagoner: 
300 basic commodities speech was heard b 
that make up the in every man attendir 
dustry the 4,000 mani- P. D. Wagoner the London conferenc« 
ufacturers producing Underwood Elliott-Fisher President. through an ingenious 
different individual making overseas address to arrangement of loud 
items that are used in Leadean convention speakers and, thanks 
the modern business to the rman who was 
office are classified by commodities, with the giving the message, his address was not mere 
manufacturer’s name and address, and in words to fill up ten minutes, but it contained 
hundreds of cases, further relevant in- some real common sense ideas to ponder over! 
formation such as date of founding, names 


of officers, etc. Each of the basic classifications 
have been editorially covered by explanatory 


and descriptive treatment introducing the 
subject. 
Those possessing this notable issue have 


available an outline not only of every branch 
of the business equipment industry, but 
an immediately accessible and complete list 
of the world’s manufacturers of each and every 
article. The untold value of such a book i 
obvious. That it will be retained by every 
recipient over a long period of years is equally 
apparent. It represents research work by the 
entire organization of Typewriter Topics of 
almost two years’ duration. The September 
issue of Typewriter Topics, the International 
Office Equipment Magazine, published to com 
memorate the 25th anniversary of its birth, 
sold for a dollar, and is a credit to the 
organization that conceived and produced it 


also 


~ 


NEW delegate attended 
tion of the wholesale 
distributors of the Remington-Rand Portabk 
our good friend L. Armitage 

in this field. Mr. Armitage for the 
years has been connected with th 
Typewriter organization, but this yea 
joined the ranks of Remington-Rand as spe 
cial agency organizer in the New York terri 
tory. Good luck to him in his new enterprise! 


~~ 


able to typewrit« 
use if 


this summer’ 


conve! agents and 
Typewriter 
specialist 
past 16 
Corona 


well 
have the 
wrong if that city 
happens to be abroad—most futile of all if 
you happen to be addressing your missive to 


[" is all right to be 
but it’s not of 


name of a city 


much you 


especially 


sn 
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Turkey! We are told by the /nternational 
Office Equipment Magazine that the Turkish 
that unless 
of cities in 


announces 
the 


Postmaster General 


correspondence bears names 
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ll automatically ap- 
single, 


unwritten lines wi 
pear. This signal 
double, or triple spacing is 

The absolute efficien 


twelve 
: . 
jually whet 


Indicator 











the new orthography, they will be returned will be fully appreciated as its foolproof 
to the senders. The following are some names operation takes place with nothing to get out 
changed, with the new spelling of order, no calculating of linage, 
given in parentheses: Adrinople no mechanism to adjust or service. 
(Edirne); Angora (Ankara); Its extreme implicity, unfailing 
Broussa (Bursa); Constantinople operation, and the number of well 
(Istanbul or Stamboul); Gallipoli known concerns using it prove its 
(Gelibolu);: Pera (Beyoglu) ; Scu worth as a time- and money-saver 
tari (Uskudar): Smyrna (Izmir) It sounds pretty good to 

It is also announced that the 
lurkish National Committee has “a 
decided upon the adoption of the Pick-A-Pi 
metric system of weights and ¥ sone - p* K Pick-A-Pin. 
measure When this comes into in Use Phis ost unique and pra 
force, there will be new openings tical method of handling pins 

' j 


for calculating 


( 
machines 








was certamly a 


—_ ~~ * surprise to wu 


of It is a device 


throughout , 

Turkey, just as which has long 
the introduction been needed, 
of the Latin al that does away 
phabet has with pricked 
opened the mat lingers, tum 
ket for type bling, and hunt 
writers ing around. As 
shown in the 

Ae i aN all 

one has to do is 

to press the 

A SHORT ontainer and 
FX while ago the pin appears 
we spoke of the at the finger- 
Martens Type tips. The action 
Cleaner. The ot the container, 
same company | which holds 300 
has now put out ‘ | pins, ts positive, 
what is known | t never misses 
as a Universal ESS. ————— We certainly 
Line Indicator Martens Universal Line Indicator would rather 
The Line In pick a pin from 
dicatot Is ce the new Pick-A 
mented to the platen and turns with it Pin, head first, than from a pin cup where 


as the spacing mechanism is applied in the 
ordinary process of typewriting. To operate 
the Line Indicator it is only necessary for the 
stenographer to set it so that the letters “Lt” 
appear just above the paper guide, in other 
words, where the number 6 appears in the 
illustration here, and insert the paper in the 
usual manner. When this is done the numbers 
beginning with 12 will appear just above the 
paper guide when there are but twelve lines 
remaining on the unwritten portion of the 
letterhead. 

The letters “Lg,” which do not show in the 
above illustration, signify legal paper (paper 
13 inches long, which is the regulation legal 


size). If this size paper is inserted when the 


Line Indicator is set with “Lg” just above 
the paper 


guide, the same notification of 





they’re all higgledy-piggledy, wouldn’t you? 
Now, if someone will just arrange for some de 
vice like this that will carry our pet wedge point 


triangular-headed “weapons,” we'll be all fixed ! 


oe ad 


OT so bad at that! The Remington 
Portable can now be had in a square 
case, instead of the one which follows the 


contour of the machine as has been provided 
exclusively heretofore. This new carrying 
case has a compartment for paper, envelopes, 
carbon paper, pen and other accessories, and 
in appearance looks not unlike an over- 
night bag. Personally, we have liked the neat 
machine-shaped case; but it is a great con 
venience to have a place handy for stationery 
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Talking Across the Ocean 
From “Popular Research Narratives” 


‘ om piled hy Alfred D. Flinn of Engineering Foundation 


(Copyright by Williams and Wilkins Company 
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PART from its 
mercial 
butter” 

of unique cultural value. In no other subject 
is the education of the hand and the brain so 
In promoting the valu 
able mental habits of concentration and atten 
tion, in training the reasoning powers by de 


usetulness aS a com 
mere “bread and 
shorthand is a study 


asset—as a 
subject 


cle sely coordinated 


manding the prompt application of principles, 
in developing the memory, and in emphasizing 
the importance of absolute accuracy, its study 


closely resembles that of mathematics. In 
shorthand, there is a delightful sense of mas 
tery, when, with increasing knowledge, the 


into the mind ap- 
The 
“outline” 
intellectual 
lared that, even if 
never have the 


begin to spring 
parently from nowhere 

thought of than the 
complete upon the 


“outlines” 
word is n 
soone}; 
itself 
It may be emphatically de 
the student 


presents 


retina 


will slightest use 


for the knowledge, the gain in intellectual 
alertness and sure-footedness will compensate 
him twenty times over for his labor. Such 


horizon, while 
they compel the mind to habits of entire and 
exclusive devotion to the immediate subject 
of attention 

It is impossible to obtain a practical mastery 
of shorthand without acquiring a store of 
other valuable information. Every shorthand 


studies extend the intellectual 





Educationa] Advantages of Shorthand 


Reprinted by permission from the “New Jersey Journal of Education” 


teacher of English 


student is, mevitably 


teacher is, in practice, a 
and every shorthand 
student of the 
hensive the k 
hand 
sure 1s the 


language. The more compre 
1 


owledge of English when short 


study is started, the more speedy and 


progress mace The tw 


dissociated 


subje ts 


cannot be and expert stenog 
raphers will cheerfully acknowledge their in 
debtedness for a greatly increased vocabulary 
and a more thorough grasp of the resource 
shorthand 


Without a considerable amount of speed prac 


of the languages to their study of 


tice from dictation or by reporting publi 


11 


addresses, it is impossible to acquire the ski 


essential to a verbatim shorthand writer. Such 
practice is generally of a most varied descrip 
tion, and cannot fail to the student 
toa othe 
wise he would in all probability remain entirel 
ignorant 


introduce 


wealth of diverse ideas, of whicl 


It remains to be said that to the majorit 
of students shorthand quickly becomes not 
merely a study but a delight | e whi 


iters never lose 


It is one 
lar subjects in the curriculum, and there can 
be little doubt that this fact is largely due not 
merely to its use value, to use an economi 
term—though this is unquestionably consider 
able—but to its real educational advantages 


their enthu 
ot the most popu 


be ome expert wr 


siasm for the art 
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Judge’s Charge to the Jury 


tober issue) 
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(To be continued nest month) 
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Conducted for the benefit of those already reporting 


a —__ 


Rano REPORTER, 


————____—___ —S{ . 


Speed Hints—No. | 


Learning New Phrases and Expedients 


EXT to perfect mastery of the ele 
mentary principles of the 
phrasing and the knowledge of ex 
pedients undoubtedly rank as the foremost aids 
to speed. In reporting work especially, where 
the phraseology is technical, the 
porter’s ability to phrase and to 
natural expedients constitutes fully 
speed. 
It is obviously impossible to write 200 words 


good re 
employ 
halt his 


a minute and depend alone upon single out 
lines. Not only would the hand fail to travel 
that fast, writing each word individually, but 
—a greater handicap—a monotonous succes 
sion of single outlines always makes for men- 
tal confusion. Every speed writer knows the 
arising from a that 
sionally occurs in all reporting, where phrasing 


difficulty passage occa 


is impossible and the writer must struggle to 


write a series of short, single words without 


the saving relief of phrasing. Such a passage 
reporter, not 
may, 


taxes the simply to 
it—the 
but merely to maintain his writing equilibrium 
Frequently, when he comes to read it back, 
he will find that he has written all of the out 
lines so nearly alike that they resemble a con 


always 


write speed indeed, be slow 


fused repetition of a single word. 


Phrasing Makes Writing Rhythmic 


rhythm of short 
It creates a rhythmic balance 


Phrasing constitutes the 
hand writing. 
of short outline against long outline, providing 
a variety of movement which makes it easier 
for both the mind and the hand. It reduces 
also the number of word pictures that the 
mind must see and reproduce, thus giving 
greater freedom of thought to apply to hearing 
and context. 

It will be seen, therefore, that the signifi 
cance of phrasing is not simply a shortening 
of outline, but a vital item of accurate re 
porting, even at slow speeds. In like manner, 


the value of expedients is not primarily the 
fact that they are short, but because they are 





system, 


lo shorten an outline 
arbitrarily, simply to make it faster 
is usually bad shorthand economy, for a 
shortening detracts from legibility. But a 


made to be phraseable. 
to write, 


Bl j 
i Sucn 


outline shortened for the purpose of phrasin 


is usually the gainer in legibility by thx 
} 


process The outline, although it is brief 
usually takes on additional legibility set 

in a phrase, because the context of t! phrase 
more than counterbalances the brieine 


the expedient 


Practice Phrasing Systematically 


Phrase writing is so much a part of the 
reporter's equipment that it should be | fir 
consideration after the mastery of system. And 
it should be studied as systematicall s the 
learning of the first principles. It i fallacy 


to believe that a student can take a long list 


of phrases and incorporate them en mass 


his writing vocabulary. Such a proces 


really worse than a fallacy; it is a bar t 


speed itself 


Phrases to be learned properly should | 
learned a few at a time The n I—that sub 
conscious part of it upon which every it linn 
and every phrase must be indelibly impressed 
to make it automatic—is not able to conce 
trate upon a mass group of outlines t 


and only by concentration and 
Only so many new phras« 


absorbs slowly. 
constant repetition 


or expedients as you are able to concentrat 


upon in your dictation practice should be at 
tempted at a time hese small groups 
new outlines should follow closely the typ. 


that you are practicing on at the 
moment; or, the dictation matter should b 
chosen to give immediate practice upon the 
group of phrases chosen to be 


learned. I: 
other words, it is useless to copy for 


of matter 


practice 
a group of phrases if you are not going im 
mediately to follow this up by writing them 
from dictation. 

As a suggestion to both the young 
and the student seeking speed: C 


reporter 
nsult an 
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approved list of reporting phrases and ex 
pedients, such, for instance, as 
porting Shortcuts.” You are familiar with the 
type of matter that you are now reporting or 
practicing on. It is a simple matter to check 
off those special outlines recommended by the 


“Gregg Re 


book which occur daily in your practice. 


Try the “Group” Method 


lake these outlines you have checked off and 
practice them, and then by small groups seek 
to concentrate upon them in your reporting or 
your dictation practice. If you find that you 
are able to concentrate upon ten outlines at a 
time, that is a fair-sized group to work upon; 
if you can handle only three, make it three. 
But have these outlines in the forefront of 
your mind, so that when you meet them in 
dictation you will at once employ the new 
outline for them. If you can do this, you will 
be astonished at how quickly you will absorb 
the new habits. You will soon be able to 
relax your concentration on that particular 
group; your subconscious mind has now 
taken up the burden, 
and you can concentrate 
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If you are a young the type ot 
phraseology that you are finding in your daily 
work will dictate the scope of the phrases 
that you will practice on. If you are a student, 
practicing for speed, you are free to select the 
dictation material that will give you the repe- 
tition practice necessary upon the group you 
are going to work on 

To the student, it is suggested that 
begin first of all with the general phrases com 
mon to all types of material (the “and” group, 
the “other” phrases, etc.) and take them up 
group by group according to your capacity, 
selecting dictation material that will provide 
the practice for them. Then, when you have 
exhausted the general phrases, take the family 
of phrases applicable to jury charges, and back 
them up with dictation from jury charges; 
and then, take the question and answer 
phrases, buttressed by plenty of testimony 
dictation. 

Taking them in this sequence, you will find 
them easier to learn, and you will forget 
comparatively few of them as you go along. 
You will discover that, working in this way, 
the general phrases first 
learned will become 
more and more indelibly 


reporter, 


you 


a) a — group. ' Apropos of the Red Cross merented we 

rt in rw urgency oO ! on your 
speed you sometimes Roll Call memory as you pro 
miss one of the new ers “7 - ceed through both the 
outlines you are concen- | jury and testimony 
trating upon, and find phrases, for they are 
yourself writing it in ere occurring just as fre 
the old manner, don't so eaner “ quently in both these 
let that confuse you. latter types of material, 
Rather than hesitate, let becoming part of your 
it go; only remember shorthand vocabulary. 
that you have got to The jury phrases will 
push that particular out- be repeated to a certain 
line a little farther to } extent in testimony, and 
the front of your mind, your testimony practice 
so that you will master should serve as a com 
it the next time. Don't | prehensive review of all 
acquire the habit of of them. 

hesitating on outlines- (Note: In actual re 
new or old. Write the porting work, frequently 


picture you get the first 
time. If you persistently 


the reporter is so rarely 
called upon to report a 
jury charge—some re 





find that you cannot 

think of an_ outline A specimen from the typewriter of porters, indeed, never 
quickly enough, narrow Norma Wood, Union High School, taking a charge from 
the process down to Exeter, California dictation—that many of 
that one outline and con- the special phrases that 
centrate on that alone. occur in jury charges 
Any outline can be mastered individually naturally drop from the reporter’s vocabulary 


if you will concentrate on it hard enough. 
Group by group, in this manner, you should 


have little difficulty in acquiring a vast vocab- 
ulary of new phrases and expedients during 
the course of months—acquiring them as they 
should be acquired, made a matter of sub- 
conscious, automatic response in writing. That 
is speed—the foundation of reporting ability. 





through disuse, the reporter's philosophy being 
that those which are occurring often enough 
will stay with him ; the others, being infrequent, 
might just as well be treated as common, 
ordinary words when they occur, and written 
as the occasion dictates. However, these 
phrases should all be learned, for many of 
them are occurring constantly in testimony.) 
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Janet, Donkeys! 


Let's consider. ( Spenlow hecomes quiet, anda 
listens.) Copperfield copied your speech. He 
couldn't have written it as fast as you talk. 

Srpentow: You are right. By no means 
No, indeed. 

Urtan Heep: The treacherous nature of 
Copperfield played upon your beautiful 
daughter, flattering her. (Spenlow becomes 
excited again.) Now, don’t be angry, Senator 
We must be cautious. 

(Spenlow stops his rushing about.) 

Srentow: Cautious, by all means, Uriah 
Heep 

Urtran Heep: We will slip in ahead of the 
rascal. We will circumvent his diabolical 
schemes. We will outwit him. 

SpeENLow: Outwit him, by all means. Yes 
indeed ! 

Urtran Heer: If your daughter were al- 
ready married you could refuse his request, 
and save Dora the disgraceful acknowledg- 
ment of being that man’s accomplice. 

Spentow: Ah! By all means. 

Urtan Heep: And save yourself from the 
inconvenience of withdrawing your promis« 
to grant the favor. 

SpenLtow: By all means, by all means, 
Uriah Heep. You may be right. 

Urtan Heep: I am right. 

Spentow: But she is not promised to 
anyone. 

Urtan Heep: Let her be promised to me 

SprenNLow: To you! 

Urtan Heep: I am a man well known in 
financial circles, Senator Spenlow, and would 
make you a very profitable son-in-law; but if 
you only wish to evade the ignominy of deny- 
ing your promise and giving your daughter 
into the hands of that scoundrel, at least let 
it be said that she is promised to me. Then, 
after this blows over we can adjust the matter 
to our mutual satisfaction 

SpeENLOow: David Copperfield must be a 
rascal indeed, to steal my speech. Oh, Dora, 
my poor dear little motherless girl, what shall 
I do? 


(Aunt Betsey, Traddles, Micawber, and 

Janet peep in the window to see if Spenlow 

is qu t.) 

Urtan Heep: Promise her to me. Then 
we must move very slyly. 

Spentow: Sly? By no means; I'll not be 
sly, Uriah Heep. 

(Spenlow begins to rush around again.) 

Urtan Heep: Hush! Be quiet! 

Srentow: I'll not hush! I'll not be quiet! 
By no means! I'll knock his blooming head 
off! I'll... 


from pa 
i 


’ 


(Enter Aunt Betsey, I Rap Micaw 
BER and | ANET.) 
(Spenlow stops and looks at them.) 
(Exit Urtan Heep.) 
Spentow: Where is David Copperfield: 
(to Davin entering with Dora behind him.) 
You villain, you copied that speech of mine 
DaviD took the words down as you spoke 
them today in the Senate. 
(Enter Barxis with Pracory.) 
Spentow: You couldn't! 
Davin: I could! 
Srentow: You didn’t! 
Davin: I did! 
Trapotes: David! David 
Micawner: Senator, what words are these? 


Give the young man an opportunity to prove 
his assertions 

SpenNLow: By all means. Prove it, \ 
rascal, prove it! 
Janet: Here, Mr. David 


(Janet thrusts paper into David's ha 


Here, Mr. David 


(Peqgoty pushes a chair cl t 


Dora: Here, David 


(Dora gwes David a pencil.) 


PEGGOTY : 


Micawser: Speech, Senator, speech! 
Srpentow: Of all the outrageous, mi 
chievous deviltry that ever came to light, this 
execrating villainy is the most iniquitous piec« 
of barbarism that ever was perpetrated. Don't 
you think I know how this gigantic fraud 
was accomplished? Don’t you think I know 

how this colossal 


Dora (clapping her hands in delight): Cai 
you read that, David? 

Davin (to Spenlow): Will you grant my 
request if I report your words correctly: 

SPENLOW: By all means, of course I will 


but you can’t... 
Davip: Remember what the favor is. I want 
the hand of your daughter, Dora, in marriag: 
SPENLOW Liow do we know she would be 


willing to marry you: 


Micaweer: You might put the question to 
Dora, Senator 

SPENLOW (turning. notices that Dora 
present; he looks at her a mg moment, 1 
silence; then speaks very gently) : Dora, Dora. 


would you—do you ?— 
(Dora goes to Spenlow and puts her arms 
about his neck.) 
Dora: Yes, Daddy, dear. I do. I wor 
SPeNtow: If he can read his shorthand 
scribbling. 
(David reads rapidly.) 
Davip (reading rapidly): “Of all the out- 
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rageous, mischievous deviltry that ever came 
to light, this execrating villainy is the most 
iniquitous piece of barbarism that ever was 
perpetrated. Don’t you think I know how this 
gigantic fraud was accomplished? Don’t you 
think I know how this colossal a 

(Spenlow is aghast at his vehement 

speech.) 

Spentow: Did I say that? (Moving very 
slowly, he kisses Dora’s hair, places her hand 
in David's, and turns to walk the length of 
the stage; returns and goes to Aunt Betsey.) 
I'd like to make some compensation to you, 
Madam, for intruding into your delightful 
circle in this ferocious manner. Please take 
into consideration the fact that I am quite 
without the softening influence of a good 
woman’s presence, my little girl having been 
always away at school. I’m only a rough old 
politician, Madam, but I can appreciate the 
lovely character of a noble woman. Will you 
permit me to call upon you some evening? 

Aunt Betsey: Ah, sir, we have all heard 
of your powerful influence always on the side 
of justice. We know your reputation for the 
defense of the weak and oppressed. It would 
be a pleasure to have you call, Senator. 

(Both Spenlow and Aunt Betsey have 

spoken gravely, and now they shake hands 

in an earnest manner. This attitude tem- 
porarily influences all the characters to 
reflect serenity. Dora is subdued and 

David holds her hand. Barkis and Peg 

goty regard each other seriously.) 

Spentow: But I spoke of compensation 
What can I do? I have it. I'll introduce a 
bill in Congress to make you a free grant of 
that piece of green in front of your house, 
and never a donkey shall be allowed to tres 
pass there. We shall have it fenced in, but 
until the fence is built I'll have signs put up 
all around it. 

Come, my good man (touching Barkis on 
the shoulder), \et’s get some boards, so long 
(spreading his hands to indicate measure) 
and so wide, and we will paint on them in very 
large letters, Donkeys, Beware! No Tres- 
passing ! 

(Exit Spentow, talking with Barxts.) 

(Traddles and Micawber go to window 

and look out. Sound of hammering.) 

Micawser: There’s Mr. Uriah Heep com- 
ing up the street. He’s stopping to speak to 
Senator Spenlow. Well, if something hasn't 
turned up at last! Upon my word, hasn’t 
Spenlow got a temper! Here he comes drag- 
ging Uriah Heep by the collar. 

(Enter Spentow, UriaAn Heep, and 

BaRKIS. ) 

SPENLOowW (walking up and down, gesticu- 
lating with his free hand and jerking and 
pulling Uriah Heep along with the other) : 
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This wretched scamp tried to poison my 
mind against you, David Copperfield! Yes, 
he tried to convince me that you stole my 
speech, and all the time Uriah Heep himself 
was stealing a man’s good name! He would 
have tried to steal my daughter, too, the 
villain! Uriah Heep, you are a thief! 

(Peggoty and Barkis jump up from their 

seats.) 

Dora: Are you a thief, Mr. Heep? I never 
saw a real, live thief before. 

Peccoty: Oh, oh, Mr. Heep! 

Urtan Heer: My dear friends, I forgive 
you for misjudging me in the heat of excite- 
ment and confusion. You will regret your rash 
decision. In my humble capacity I have acted 
as confidential friend to each one of you 

Peccoty: Yes! Yes! 

SreENLow: I say you are a rascal! 

TrappL_es: Spenlow, you may be mistaken. 

Micawser: He certainly talks like an inno- 
cent man. 

Janet: He doesn’t to me. 

Aunt Betsey: Mr. Spenlow, we've known 
Mr. Uriah Heep for a long time as a humble, 
truthful acquaintance 

Davin: Is there anyone here who is willing 
to accuse Uriah Heep? 

(Barkis at last speaks loud and distinct.) 

Barkis: Barkis is willing! 

(All are astounded, and attention is con- 

centrated on Barkis and Peggoty, who 

goes near to and stands beside Barkis.) 

Peccoty: Uriah Heep took my $500 to 
invest, and when you, Mr. David, believed 
that I stole your money, I wanted to give you 
back my $500, but Uriah Heep wouldn't 
let me. 

Davin: I never really believed you stole 
my money, Peggoty. But it is true Uriah 
Heep tried to convince me that you stole it. 

Aunt Betsey: Barkis, you know some- 
thing about that lost money, I do believe 
Did you see David put away the $100 bill 
that night? 

(Barkis nods.) 

Davin: I didn’t know he was in the room 

Peccoty: He was asleep in that chair by 
the table. 

Davip: Barkis, then you know, perhaps. 
Peggoty did not steal my $100, did she? 

(Barkis shakes his head.) 

Aunt Betsty: Barkis, did you see some- 
one else steal David's money? 

(Barkis nods. Uriah Heep has all this 

time been trying to wiggle clear of 

Mr. Spenlow’s grasp. David, who has 

been watching Uriah, suddenly perceives 

the possible truth and speaks eagerly.) 

Davip: Barkis, do you accuse Uriah Heep 
of stealing my money? 

















—— 
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Barkis (hesitantly): Barkis is willing! 

(Traddles goes to Spenlow and helps him 

hold Uriah in a fast grip.) 

Davip: Peggoty, you are a dear old soul. 

MicawsBer: How glorious to have enlight- 
enment of all dark and doubtful recesses in 
the beclouded circumstances of our existence. 
How resplendent is the effulgence of un 
darkened truth. What may we expect from 
futures so gleamingly entwined with the joy 
lefeated disaster. 
Srentow (leaving Uriah in the firm grip 
Mr. Micawber, we want more 
men like you in Congress. Your flow of 
language is exuberant. You could overrule 
objections and carry the whole floor. What 


do you say 


f Traddles): 


(Spenlow whispers in Micawher'’s ear.) 
DAVID beaking to Dera) How is Jip? 


Dora: Jippy has the gout, David. He was 
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not able to get up this morning. You see, he 
ate too much mince pie and plum cake last 
night, besides his toast and roast beef and 
oysters. 

Davip: Jip is such a loyal little dog. I fancy 
he will be jealous of me. 

Dora: Oh, David, do you suppose he will 
be jealous? Can't you contrive some way so 
that he will not know that I am going to 
marry you! 

Davip: I'll arrange that, Dora, my dear 
He can stay at home on the day of the 
wedding 

Aunt Betsey (who has been walking about 
near the window and looking out frequently) 
Janet, you go and take down every one of 
those signs warning off the donkeys from the 
green. However can you and I get any exer 
cise if we don’t have any donkeys to chase? 
I don’t want to live to see the day when I can't 
say, “Janet, donkeys! 


CURTAIN 


Statement of Ownership, Management, 
Circulation, Etc. 


Required by the Act of Congress of August 24, 1912 


of The Gi y Writer, published monthly, except July 
ind August, at New York, N. Y., for October 1, 1930 
State of New York } 


‘ ; ee s. 
County of New York { 

Before me, a notary public in and for the State 
ind county aforesaid, personally appeared, Louis A 


Leslie, 
deposes and says that he is the business manager of 
The Gregg Writer and that the following is, to the 
best of his knowledge and belief, a true statement of 
the ownership, management (and if a daily paper, 
the circulation), etc., of the aforesaid publication for 


who, having been duly sworn according to law, 


the date shown in the above caption, required by the 
Act of August 24, 1912, embodied in section 411, 
Postal Laws and Regulations, printed on the reverse 
of this form, to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, 
editor, managing editor nd business managers are: 
Publisher, The Gregg Publishing Company, 27 
Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y.; Editor, John 
Robert Gregg, 270 Madison Avenue, New York, 
N. Y.: Managing Editor, Charles Lee Swem, 270 
Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y.; Business Man- 
ager, Louis A. Leslie, 270 Madison Avenue, New 
York, N. Y. 

2. That the owner is: (if owned by a corporation, 
its mame and address must be stated and also imme- 
diately thereunder the names and addresses of stock- 
holders owning or holding one per cent or more of 
total amount of stock. If not owned by a corporation, 
the names and addresses of the individual owners must 
be given. If owned by a firm, company, or other 
unincorporated concern, its name and address, as well 
as those of each individual member, must be given.) 

The Gregg Publishing Company, 270 Madison 
Avenue, New York, N. Y.; John Robert Gregg, 
President, 270 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y.; 
Rupert P. SoRelle, Vice-President, 270 Madison 
Avenue, New York, N. Y.; Walter F. Nenneman, 





Secretary-Treasurer, 2500 Prairie Avenue, Chi 
cago, Ill.; Edmund Gregg, 2500 Prairie Avenue 
Chicago, Ill. 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and 
other security holders owning or holding 1 per cent 


or more of total amount of bonds, mortgages, or other 


securities are: (If there are none, so state.) None 

4. That the two paragrapl next ibhove, giving 
the names of the owners, stockholders, and security 
holders, if any, contain not only the list { stock 
holders and security holders as they ear upon the 


books of the company but also, in cases where the 
stockholder or security holder appears upon the books 
of the company as trustee or in any other fiduciary 
relation, the name of the person or corporation for 
whom such trustee is acting, is given; also that the 
said two paragraphs contain statements embracing 
afhant’s full knowledge and belief as to the circum 
stances and conditions under which stockholders and 
security holders who do not appear upon the books of 
the company as trustees, hold stock and securities in 
a capacity other than that of a bona fide owner; and 
this affant has no reason to believe that any other 
person, association, or corporation has any interest 
direct or indirect in the said stock, bonds, or other 
by him. 

5. That the average number of copies of each issuc 
of this publication sold or distributed, through th« 
mails or otherwise, to paid subscribers during the six 
months preceding the date shown above is 
(This information is required from daily publications 
only.) 


securities than as so stated 


Louis A. Leslie 
Business Manager 


Sworn to and subscribed before me this first day 
of October, 1930. 


[Seal] F. L. Sterbenz 
(My commission expires March 30, 1932.) 
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